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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


THE RECENT pamphlet entitled Labour and the New Society 
is a document of great interest. It is a statement issued on the 
authority of the National Executive Committee of the Labour 
Party for consideration at the forthcoming annual conference. 
It is clearly intended to form the basis of the party’s programme 
for the next general election, subject to discussion and criticism 
at the conference. 

The statement opens with the moral basis of the new society 
which Labour seeks to create. This is formulated in terms of a 
new version of the rights of man. It proclaims the right of all 
peoples to live in peace; their right to the full fruits of their 
industry; the right to work; and the right to democracy— 
not only political democracy but also economic and _ social 
democracy. 

The part dealing with international relations is extremely 
impressive on the economic side but unsatisfactory from the 
diplomatic standpoint. The proposal is made for a world plan 
for mutual economic aid to succeed Marshall Aid in 1952. 
Its object would be to attack poverty everywhere, both in 
developed and undeveloped countries. A bold attempt would 
be made to provide a universal minimum standard of food, 
shelter, clothing, health, and education throughout the free 
world. Particular emphasis is laid on the need to make available 
technical assistance and the fruits of scientific research to the 
underdeveloped areas, to replace primitive agriculture by modern 
methods, to enlarge the areas of cultivation by irrigation, to 
develop communications and transportation. By such means 
“millions throughout the world would be helped towards a 
fuller and healthier life’? and enabled to engage in industrial 
pursuits. Britain would take a prominent share in carrying out 
the world plan through international bodies such as the 
Economics and Social Council, F.A.O. and the World Health 
Organization; through further development in the colonies; 
and by setting up a technical service to bring knowledge, 
experience and skill wherever it is needed. No doubt the British 
Middle East Office in Cairo, of whose admirable work far too 
little is known, might serve as a model for the technical service. 

The political aspect of the international situation is, unfor- 
tunately left bogged in its present parlous condition. Labour 
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asserts its belief in the commonwealth, in our association with 
the U.S.A. and the countries of Western Europe, with which 
we will work for closer partnership—though Labour’s intentions 
in this respect are left entirely vague. Collective security with 
these allies, the fulfilment of our commitments under the U.N. 
charter, the Brussels Treaty and the Atlantic Pact, are to provide 
the assurance of an armed peace. Other nations which have 
“less acceptable systems and ideas” are to be restrained by the 
formidable armed strength and the overwhelming economic 
power of the West. 

We may rejoice that the foolish and sentimental pacifism of 
the inter-war period, with its identification of collective security 
with disarmament, no longer permeates Labour policy. But 
surely the acceptance of the present fatalistic, do-nothing 
attitude about the East-West tension which has served the 
Labour Government as a foreign policy for the last five years, 
cannot be accepted as all that Britain has to offer to a distracted 
world in the crucial phases of international relations through 
which we are passing. 


* * + 


The domestic policies contained in Labour and the New Society 


also lay their main stress on economic matters. They aim to give 
everyone an equal right to freedom, equality of opportunity, 
and equal satisfaction of his basic ale At the same time, 
everyone must accept an equal responsibility to contribute to 
the good of the community according to his abilities. It is a 
good thing that the I abour Party should recognize the import- 
ance of equating social obligations with social rights in a 
socialist society. 

The pamphlet asserts the right of everyone to a decent 
standard of life, but very little is said about the need or the 
on for increasing productivity, which alone can provide 

Again and again the need for | »wering the cost of living, 
- reducing rents, for strengthening the position of the con- 
sumer is re-iterated. The opportunity to work and the mainten- 
ance of full employment seem to be regarded almost as ends in 
themselves, regardless of what they yield in terms of output, 
the standard of life and subjective costs imposed on the w orker. 

In regard to nationalization, a pledge is given that the Iron 
and Steel Act shall be put into force, but no mention is made 
of any other specific proposals. The suggested nationalization 
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of cement, sugar, parts of the chemical industry and the central- 
ization of insurance, have been quietly dropped. On the other 
hand, the basis of public ownership is broadened by the inclusion 
of such forms as the establishment of public enterprises within 
industries, consumers’ co-operation, producers’ co-operatives, 
agricultural co-operation, the leasing of publicly-owned factories 
and plant to private manufacturers. 

Furthermore, several methods of improving the existing 
nationalized industries and services are indicated. These com- 
prise independent inquiries into the policy and performance 
of each nationalized industry, the extended use of joint consul- 
tation, and a more effective voice for the consumer. A 
special section is devoted to agriculture and rural] life but this 
does not contain any startling proposals. The need which 
Professor Kendall mentions in his article in our present issue 
for enabling younger men to become farmers is recognized 
explicitly. Electricity and proper water supplies are to be brought 
to cottages and farms, and the promise is made that “water 
supply will become a public service”. This proposal means 
little, since nearly all water undertakings are already publicly 
owned and operated by local authorities. If the Labour Party 
identifies public service with centralized administration, it should 
say so frankly. But many people will disagree. 


* * * 


The unresolved problem in Labour’s philosophy is its treat- 
ment of private enterprise. We all applaud proposals to aid 
efficiency and encourage enterprise by government action. 
There is something slightly diverting but none the less praise- 
worthy in the spectacle of a Labour Government gingering up 
the spirit of competition in the capitalist sector of the economy. 
The authors of Labour and the New Society are to be congratulated 
in stating frankly the need for a socialist attitude to private 
enterprise which is sensible, and public spirited. Control over 
investment is to be used to direct industrial development in 
the best way and industries will be encouraged to plough back 
sufficient profit to finance capital expansion. A strengthened 
Monopolies Commission will diminish restrictive practices. 
Bulk purchases of standardized products will be made by the 
Government to assist manufacturers to plan ahead and reduce 
costs. Inefficient undertakings, or those which act contrary 
to the public weal, will be liable to be taken over. Development 
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councils will be set up for many more industries and compulsory 
powers will be conferred upon them if necessary. Scientific 
and technical aid will be given to industry. 

All this is sensible and reasonable. But what about the incen- 
tives on which private enterprise relies? Labour does not believe 
in dead-level equality; but it does believe, according to the 
pamphlet, that large unearned incomes are unjustifiable and 
large inherited incomes particularly unfair. Fairness demands 
that each should pay taxes according to his ability to pay; 
and taxes on large inheritances and on profits have been raised, 
while large incomes are almost wiped out by taxation. At some 
stage the Labour movement will have to ask itself on what 
motives it believes it can rely for providing the energy, the 
interest and the ambition to initiate and to conduct private 
undertakings. The next step will be to consider how far those 
motives are reflected in current fiscal policy. It is difficult to 
believe that there are not substantial economic and social 
losses involved in permitting men to earn large nominal incomes 
which are then almost entirely sequestered by income tax and 
death duties. One effect is likely to be pressure on those possess- 
ing capital resources to spend them, no matter how recklessly 
or unnecessarily, during their lives, rather than to forfeit them 
on death. 

The question of incentives is equally important in regard to 
the workpeople; and this too must be grappled with much 
more firmly than in the past. Hitherto, trade union and labour 
policy on wages has concentrated entirely on minimum wages and 
average earnings, with almost no regard for incentive payments. 
In both U.S.A. and U.S.S.R. the remuneration of exceptional 
ability or productivity is given a prominent place in wage policies. 

One cannot dispose of such matters by saying that “the family 
is the model for the new society”; that the decent family does 
not neglect one child in order to pamper the others; and that 
in the family circle there is distribution according to need. 
Even if all these propositions about family life were true, it 
does not follow that society can be based on the same pattern. 
It is unscientific to pretend that the same sentiments can inspire 
impersonal relations between millions of men and women as 
those which exist in the peculiar intimacy and special relation- 
ships of the small family group. The Labour Party must not 
be led astray by false analogies in working out the relationships 
which are to obtain in the new society. And it must face up to 
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the need to strike the right balance—whatever that may be— 
between social obligations and self-regarding instincts. Under 
capitalism the selfish impulses have dominated society to an 
excessive and fantastic extent. In rectifying the balance, the 
labour movement must not assume that they can be ignored 
ot abolished by Act of Parliament. 

* * * 


A lack of understanding of human psychology is shown by 
two other aspects of this pamphlet. One is the deplorable treat- 
ment it accords to local government. It would be better to 
ignore the subject entirely rather than to administer soothing 
syrup consisting of futile phrases and sonorous platitudes. 
What purpose is served, with local authorities recently denuded 
of many of their most important functions, and the prospect 
of essential reform indefinitely postponed by the abolition of 
the Local Government Boundary Commission, by saying 
“We are confident that local government will serve the new 
needs of the people”? Such confidence is misplaced in the 
present state of chaos and confusion. And what weight is to 
be attached by, let us say, the citizens of Birmingham or 
Manchester, who have lost control of their hospitals, gas, 
electricity, airfields, public assistance, trunk roads and (probably) 
local transport, to the statement that “no more power should 
ever be concentrated at the centre than is reasonably necessary 
for efficient government”’? 

Finally, it is to be regretted that the — of multi-lateral 
secondary schools should form part of Labour’s vision of a 
new world. The multi-lateral secondary school is an educa- 
tional monstrosity. It will consist of a huge institution containing 

have heard the number put 
at 2,000 in London—of varying levels of mental ability and 


education. They will be destined for quite different kinds of 


subsequent education or ae They are to be forced to 
attend a single giant hotch-potch of a secondary school because 
it is “undemocratic” to sort them out according to their abilities 
and aspirations, and to send them to separate schools of diverse 
types. This is doctrinaire egalitarianism and we hope its dis- 
advantages will be exposed at the annual conference. The next 
thing we shall hear of will perhaps be multi-lateral universities, 
in which carpentry and hairdressing will be taught, because it is 
“undemocratic” to teach those subjects in a technical college or a 
trade school. 
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STALINISM 
By G. L. ARNOLD 


THE emphasis placed in communist literature upon the union 
of theory and practice* is apt to encourage the notion that an 
adequate understanding of Soviet policy can be obtained through 
patient study of what are assumed to be its theoretical founda- 
tions. And since the latter include Stalin’s writings as well as 
Lenin’s, it has become not unusual to preface the discussion of 
Soviet aims with an analysis of Stalinist doctrine. Yet Stalin, as 
his most recent biographer has convincingly shown,ft owed his 
steady rise in the Party hierarchy to qualities very different from 
those of his more doctrinaire rivals; so much so that it is difficult 
at first sight to identify him with anything in the nature of a 
distinctive political conception. For a long time he appeared 
only as the pupil of Lenin. Thereafter came a period in which 
he emerged as a master-tactician seeking new and violent means 
of implementing the revolutionary programme, yet careful to 
eschew any formal departure from Leninist orthodoxy. Finally, 
as the society established by the “‘Second Revolution” of 1929-33 
consolidated itself during and after the es “purges” of the 
late thirties, Stalin lent his authority to a limited revision of 
Leninist concepts insofar as they interfered with the operation 
of the new political system, but in a manner calculated to pre- 
serve the appearance of a continuing tradition dating back to 
the October Revolution and beyond. In matters of doctrine he 
has thus consistently acted the part of a conservative rather than 
that of an innovator, and it is arguable that his personal attitude 
has been an important factor in opening a gap between com- 
munist theory and Soviet practice. Conversely, he may be said 
to have bridged the distance between the inev itable utopianism 
of the Revolution’s early days and the equally inevitable dis- 
illusionment and cynicism of its present “realist” phase, wherein 
the original drive to revolutionize the world has been trans- 
formed into imperialism. But viewed in this light Stalinism 
appears as an “ideology” rather than a “theory” of the Revolu- 
tion; and it is not immediately apparent w hy its theoretical 
pretensions should be treated with any seriousness. 
A study of Stalin’s writings and speeches discloses little 
* Cf. Lenin: “Without revolutionary theory there can be no revolutionary movement.” 


Selected Works (English Edition, 1947), Vol. I, p. 165. 
t+ Cf. Stalin, by 1. Deutscher, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
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beyond a shrewd tactical day-to-day adaptation of Leninist 
concepts to a changing set of circumstances diverging ever more 
widely from the Leninist model of 1917. As a theorist, indeed, 
he shows a distinct tendency to arrive post festum. Even “Social- 
ism in One Country’’, the slogan for which he is best known, 
turns out to have been an improvisation which emerged more 
or less spontaneously from the inter-factional struggles of the 
mid-twenties. There is no evidence that he formulated it himself 
or that he realized its full implications. More important, there 
exists no record of anything said or written by him on the subject 
of state control and economic planning that goes beyond the 
barest commonplace. On this subject he was content to repeat 
what he found in Lenin. Nor is there any sign that he understood 
the significance of fascism until it was brought home to him by 
Hitler. On the other hand, he showed considerable skill in 
estimating the importance of national- revolutionary movements 
in Asia and in working out the techniques for bringing them 
under communist control. Here he clearly felt in his element, 
largely because for once he was able to make genuine use of 
Lenin’s theories, instead of having to “interpret” them out of 
existence. Fascism (about which there was nothing in Lenin) 
bewildered him, whereas “imperialism” and “proletarian revolu- 
tion” were fully comprehensible; the more so since’ he shared 
Lenin’s instinctive identification of imperialism with British and 
British-type overseas influence. It is scarcely an accident that 
the only major success scored by a communist movement not 
directly supported by the Soviet Army has been achieved in China. 
On the subject of imperialism and its corollary, Soviet-western 
antagonism, deviations from orthodoxy have on the whole not 
been encouraged—an unconscious but effective tribute to the 
strength of traditional Russian hostility to the west. Important 
fluctuations have, however, occurred from time to _— though 
their significance has frequently been overrated. Thus the slogan 
“Socialism in One Country”—hastily extemporized during the 
struggle against Trotsky in 1924—was for a time allotted the 
status of a major “theory”, and a good deal was made of some 
rather brief and sketchy suggestions thrown out by Lenin in 
1915, which seemed to imply that the “uneven” development 
of world capitalism was favourable to the emergence and 
consolidation of isolated socialist régimes.* But when new 
perspectives of expansion opened in 1939, and especially in 1945, 
* Cf. Lenin, ““The United States of Europe Slogan’’, Selected Works, Vol 1, pp. 630-2. 
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greater stress was once more laid upon Lenin’s post-1917 
insistence that world capitalism in its present imperialist phase 
forms a whole, and that the relationship of the Soviet Union to 
the remainder of the world is bound to be one of unremitting 
hostility, leading through “a series of the most terrible col- 
lisions”’ to final victory for one or the other side.* In particular 
since the Varga controversy} and the subsequent official con- 
demnation of those Soviet economists, who, however tenta- 
tively, envisaged the possibility of permanently peaceful relations 
between the “two camps’’, there has been a return to the more 
uncompromising postulates of Soviet Marxism and a tendency 
to stress the “sharpening of .contradictions in the imperialist 
camp”. None of this is 2 tee Stalinist, and a good deal of 
it, in fact, goes back to the early Leninist period. It is thus not 
altogether easy to define the precise theoretical content of Soviet 
Marxism in its present form, itself reflecting the steady develop- 
ment of the Revolution from its early “Jacobin” to its current 
“Bonapartist” stage. On the theoretical level there would appear 
at first sight to be little to distinguish it from Leninism save 
greater rigidity. Mingled with this there has undoubtedly 
occurred a significant lowering of intellectual standards and a 
growing obtrusion of certain cultural features, usually described 
as “Byzantine” or “Oriental”, which lend a special flavour to 
the atmosphere. The description of these symptoms, however, 
does not carry one much further. We are still far from having 
understood the inwardness of Stalinism if we define it merely 
as Russified Marxism at a second remove from Europe (Lenin- 
ism being the first). It is indeed undeniable that the adaptation 
of Marxism to the requirements of the Russian Revolution— 
begun with Plekhanov’s popularization, in the 1890’s, of some 
of the more elementary aspects of Marx’s thought, as previously 
interpreted by Engels for the benefit of the German socialists— 
has since about 1930 been carried a stage further, beyond the 
point where Lenin had left it. But while this fact has an important 
bearing upon the growing inability of Western communists to 
square their political loyalties with the requirements of critical 
thinking, it does not really explain what it is that makes Stalinism 
the particular historical force it has become. 

Recent attempts by British and American authors of con- 
servative or liberal views to approach the — from the angle 


* Cf. “Stalin On Revolution”, by “Historicus”’, Foreign Af January 1949, p. 204. 
t Cf. Soviet Studies, Nos. 1 and 2, June October 1949; Blackwell: Oxford. 
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of textual criticism have not, in the opinion of this writer, done 
a great deal to clarify the issue. Critical studies of this kind, 
however thorough, are initially handicapped by the mistaken 
assumption that “Marxist communism” forms an organic whole, 
rooted in the Marxian texts and gradually unfolding—though 
no doubt incompletely—to its present material realization in the 
U.S.S.R. Carefully fostered by the Stalinists, who are alone to 
benefit from it, this myth acts as a solvent of critical thinking in 
a number of current efforts to relate communist theory to Soviet 
practice. Writers who regard “Marxism” as the source of present 
Soviet reality are inevitably inclined to underrate the extent to 
which it has been transformed into a mere ideology. They also 
tend to overlook the ambiguity of such Marxian concepts as 

“proletarian dictatorship”, which probably meant several differ- 
ent things to Marx (including the Paris Commune, which was 
not a dictatorship in the modern sense at all), but certainly 
never meant the one-party state. Such ex post facto attempts to 
draw out the theoretical implications of Marxian concepts by 
an analysis of current Soviet reality are not only academic, but 
suffer from the graver fault of taking the Soviet myth at its face 
value. This is particularly true of the recurrent failure to perceive 
that the “proletarian revolution” which Marx expected to occur 
in Germany or France in 1848 is a very different thing from the 
final peripety of capitalist society, to which he occasionally gave 
the same description, and that both differ in essentials from the 
Russian Revolution. It is, to say the least, surprising that non- 
communists should swallow whole the Leninist-Stalinist identi- 
fication of the October Revolution, however world-shattering 
its importance, with the “proletarian revolution” against capital- 
ism, which in actual fact is taking place at the present time, in 
a fairly peaceful and democratic manner, throughout the western 
world, without benefit of Soviet assistance. The confusion really 
goes back to the accidental circumstance that Marx, writing at 
a time when memories of the French Revolution were still fresh, 
tended to picture the coming socialist transformation in terms 
derived from the heroic legends of 1793. When in 1917 it was 
Lenin’s turn to telescope past history and present reality, he did 
so on a scale which we have come to regard as epochal. Stalin 
gave the matter a further twist by emphasizing the creative role 
of the state, in striking contrast to both Lenin and Marx.* To 
ignore these changes is to fall victim to what was at first a 


* Cf. below. 
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genuine illusion and has by now become a systematic misuse of 
Marxian terminology in the service of a movement which has 
repudiated the libertarian intentions of its founders. It is doubt- 
ful whether much is gained by looking for the (non-existent) 
missing link between The Communist Manifesto of 1848 and 
Lenin’s and Trotsky’s revolutionary ukases seventy years later. 

The intervening period, after all, saw the real emergence of 
modern society in the west, including the spread of democracy 
and the growth of a genuine labour movement, and even the 
Marx of Capita/ and the First International was not the Marx of 
1848, whom the Bolsheviks were glad to resurrect: from being 
the prophet of communist-led revolution against absolutism he 
had in the interval become the theorist of the socialist labour 
movement, which was beginning to develop on democratic 
lines, as it has steadily done ever since. Lenin’s fateful muddling 
of the issue, due to the immense confusion engendered by the 
simultaneous breakdown of the three eastern empires in 1917-18, 

and the perpetuation of his misconception by the Stalinists, are 
sufficiently misleading by themselves, without the ong support 
of western writers eager to make Marx appear as the progenitor 
of everything they happen to dislike. In any event, what is re- 
quired now is not further textual analysis, but a realistic appraisal 
of Leninism in the light of the actual, though changing, function 
it has fulfilled since 1917: in other words, a “Marxist” critique of 
Soviet “‘ideology,’.* 


II 


A critical undertaking of this size demands the co-operation 
of numerous students. In the present article it is not intended to 
do more than throw out some random reflections on the subject. 

It has become a commonplace that the Bolshevik Party, as 
reorganized by Lenin after the historic split of 1903, differed 
from most other contemporary socialist parties in being a tightly 


* With some qualifications, the above applies both to the detailed but oddly academic 
study published anonymously in Foreign Affairs, January 1949 (the author is understood 
to be an American scholar-diplomat), and to Communism, Revolution and War, a pamphlet 
by “‘Westerner’’, issued by the Conservative Political Centre in September 1949. Both are 
largely, though fortunately not altogether, taken up with attempts to demonstrate the 
Marxian orthodoxy of Stalin’s political thinking. In the process, “surplus value’’ and even 
“dialectical materialism” are made to appear as causative factors shaping Soviet foreign 
policy, and we are given to understand that Stalin’s political behaviour is determined by 
his understanding of the Engels-Plekhanov version of Marx’s philosophy. Notions of this 
sort are inevitably flattering to academic scholars rather than convincing to students of 
politics. 
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knit fraternity of “professional revolutionaries” rather than a 
democratic labour organization: authority resting ultimately 
with a self-appointed central committee of leaders who repre- 
sented the outlook of the revolutionary intelligentsia rather than 
that of the backward and undeveloped working class of Czarist 
Russia.* Put in this form, however, the statement remains 
incomplete, for it ignores the fact that virtually all revolutionary 
movements in Russia were organized in similar fashion, the 
Bolsheviks merely carrying furthest certain features imposed 
upon the revolutionaries by the special circumstances under 
which all parties were forced to operate during the Czarist 
régime, at any rate until 1905. Discipline among e.g. the Men- 
sheviks was looser, but they were no less an organization of 
Marxist intellectuals with a following among the workers (chiefly 
the better-paid, more highly skilled, and more Europeanized), 
rather than a labour party in the western sense. What differ- 
entiated Lenin’s party from all others was its ready acceptance 
of the role of “vanguard” (or “general staff”’—the habit of in- 
sensibly equating both terms is an instance of the sort of ter- 
minological ambiguity which in a later period could and did 
give rise to ambiguities of a more practical kind, e.g. in defining 
the party’s right to monopolize political control, to say nothing 
of material privileges); its refusal to apologize for what its 
socialist opponents regarded as undesirable features, e.g. 
centralism and other quasi-military forms or organization; and 
its insistent justification of the “‘vanguard” concept, on the 
grounds that the working-class movement, left to itself, was not 
and never would become socialist. As Lenin put it in 1902, in 
a formulation which has become classic: 

“The history of all countries shows that the working class, exclusively by 
its own efforts, is able to develop only trade union consciousness, i.e. it may 
itself realize the necessity for combining in unions, for fighting the em- 
ployers, and for striving to compel the government to pass necessary labour 
legislation, etc. The theory of socialism, however, grew out of the phil- 
osophic, historical and economic theories elaborated by the educated 
representatives of the propertied classes, the intellectuals . . . in Russia, the 


* Cf. on this point especially Bertram D. Wolfe, Three Who made a Revolution, New York, 
1948, pp. 147-69 and passim. There now exists a considerable literature on the subject, 
much of it accessible in English. It is the more surprising that so many writers should 
continue to discuss the conflict between present-day social-democracy and communism 
(i.e. Stalinism) without reference to the organizational issue on which the Bolsheviks first 
split off from the western socialist labour movement. Conservative writers can even be 
found to echo the Stalinist contention that what differentiates communism from democratic 
socialism is the latter’s addiction to “‘reformism” and “parliamentary tactics”. It never 
seems to occur to them that what really makes democratic socialism a different affair is the 
fact that it is a Jabour movement. 
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theoretical doctrine of social-democracy arose quite independently of the spon- 
taneous growth of the labour movement; it arose as a natural and inevitable 
outcome of the development of ideas among the revolutionary socialist 
intelligentsia. .. .” What is to Be Done? Cf. Selected Works, Vol. 1, p. 170.) 


As a general statement this might, indeed, have been echoed 
by the Fabians, and possibly even by Hy ndman’s social-demo- 
crats. But what differentiated Russian from West European 
conditions in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries 
was that the “permeation” of the Russian working-class move- 
ment by socialist ideas occurred not through the “‘conversion” 
of recognized labour leaders chosen by and answerable to the 
rank and file, but through the agency of the Marxist “professional 
revolutionaries” themselves, welded together in a totalitarian 
party organization. There were no Russian equivalents of Ben 
Tillett and Tom Mann, of the elder Liebknecht or of Bebel. 
There was not, among the whole galaxy of Russian revolution- 
aries, a single one whom contemporary German, French, 
British, American, or Australian workers would have regarded 
as a genuine labour leader, i.e. a leader answerable to his fol- 
lowers. In the west, the socialist theoreticians approached the 
rapidly growing and democratically organized labour movement 
through its recognized spokesmen who were themselves 
workers, or of working-class origin, and who in any case repre- 
sented the rank and file by whom they had been elected and to 
whom they were accountable. In Russia, at the critical period, 
no such autochthonous working-class leadership existed. Its 
place was taken by the “professional revolutionaries” who were 
no less anxious than the Czarist police to get the nascent move- 
ment under their control. Instead of being democratically led 
by spokesmen of their own choosing, the workers fell under the 
direction of a political organization which supplied not only 
the ideas, but the institutional framework, and which in time 
was to establish a cast-iron control over all forms of public life. 
Thus did the Leninist vanguard prepare the way for the Stalinist 
bureaucracy.* 


* As on other occasions when he departed from Marxism, Lenin in 1902 fortified his 
conscience with quotations from “‘orthodox”’ western Marxists, in this instance from 
Kautsky. But although he went to great lengths to make it appear that he was only follow- 
ing the example set by the German and Austrian social-democrats (then regarded by him 
as model Marxists) he never troubled to deal with the only real issue in the whole con- 
troversy: namely, by whom the movement was to be led after it had become permeated 
with socialist consciousness. To have answered, as the Mensheviks did, that democratically 
elected working-class leaders should then take over from the “professionals” who would 
thereafter occupy a back seat as they did in Europe, would have ruined his whole con- 
ception. 
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The manner in which Lenin turned a perfectly reasonable and 
unexceptionable statement of fact, i.e. the fact that the labour 
movement normally acquires its socialist consciousness from 
outside its own ranks, into a justification of practices running 
counter to the whole socialist tradition, establishes him as the 
true progenitor of Stalinism. If there is a difference it lies in the 
fact that under Stalin the process of revamping socialist theory 
in the service of totalitarian practice has lost its unconscious and 
spontaneous character and become a mass-production industry 
controlled by the party hierarchy, which has long shed its 
pristine innocence in theoretical matters and is fully aware of 
the uses to which carefully selected quotations from approved 
authors can be put—notably under conditions where criticism 
is not encouraged, unless it happens to be “Bolshevik self- 
criticism’’, i.e. self-flagellation. The difference is not merely one 
of style. Until the Revolution, and for some years after it, the 
Communist Party (the appellation ‘ ‘social-democratic” was 
abandoned, alongside a good many other things, in 1918) 
continued to “‘represent the masses”, if not in actual fact, at 
least subjectively, i.e. in its own mind. The realization that 
“proletarian dictatorship” and working-class interests could not 
possibly be made to square, either in the short or the long run; 
that the régime had few supporters outside the ranks of the 
party; and that most workers, given the choice, would vote for 
its socialist rivals—developed only gradually. An important 
milestone was reached at the time of the Kronstadt rising in 1921, 
when it became clear that the masses in town and country were 
hostile to the dictatorship, and it is extremely significant that it 
was this period which saw the rise of Stalin to genuine eminence 
in the party councils. What gave the Stalinist faction, then and 
more especially after Lenin’s death, its unique hold over the 
party, and through the party over the state, was its conviction 
that ““Bolshevik leadership” could impose its own solutions from 
above, aided—after the immediate post-civil-war weariness had 
worn off—by carefully channelled “mass support” from below. 
The faction constituted itself in a struggle to obtain control of 
the “‘machine”’, but its programme was already that of the 
Second Revolution, and its ideology was “Robespierrist” rather 
than “Bonapartist”’, to employ T rotsky” s favourite te rminology. 
It was held together by a conviction that the “correct” solution 
could be imposed by force; and in this it proved right. The fund 
of secularized religious energy, which was the original motive 
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force of the revolutionary drive to remake society, had not been 
exhausted by the civil war; nor was it, as Trotsky thought, the 
prerogative of the proletariat. Its locus was rather the Party 
itself, which despite its growing bureaucratization remained the 
principal repository of whatever revolutionary idealism was left 
after 1921. In this sense it was perfectly correct to regard the 
N.E.P. period as a tactical retreat. When Stalin during these 
years reproached his opponents with “lack of faith in the 
Party”, he found a ready response among the communist 
“cadres”, and once the Second Revolution got under way in 
1929, the Party managed to tap fresh sources of energy among the 
masses. Combined with brutal and widespread repression, these 
proved just sufficient to overcome the crisis caused by the 
initial failure of forced collectivization and the resulting famine, 
which at one moment came close to bringing the whole edifice 
down to the ground. 

But though the party pulled through, the tremendous strains 
of these years permanently changed its character. Having been 
compelled to impose the Second Revolution upon the masses 
by force, at the cost of human sacrifices unparalleled in history, 
it could no longer retain its naive faith in the ideology of the 
October Revolution. Stalinism acquired its character during 
these grim years. It came to rest upon a combination of revolu- 
tionary despotism, exaltation of the “toilers” in the abstract, 
and callous contempt for the individual “toiler” and his rights 
in actuality. In this manner it expressed both the standpoint of 
the new bureaucracy and the exhaustion of the party which had 
carried the Revolution through to its conclusion. By the middle 
thirties, the upper strata of the party had finally been amalga- 
mated with the new ruling hierarchy in town and country. In 
a rigorously stratified society this process spelt the death of 
primitive Leninism. The “vanguard”’, having at long last reached 
its predetermined goal, could no longer view itself in the 
relatively simple terms elaborated by Lenin. Still less could it 
afford to proclaim the truth about itself and the society it had 
fashioned. It was forced to develop a double consciousness: one 
for the elect and the (more or less innocent) fellow-travellers, 
and another for the masses. Hence the peculiar moral climate of 
Stalinism, with its promotion of the individual conscience to the 
position of Public Enemy Number One. 

In the dim light of retrospective wisdom, it seems evident 
that only those in control of the party hierarchy who had 
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genuinely worked themselves free of the primitive Leninist 
strait-jacket, with its tiresome insistence upon at least a 
semblance of “workers’ democracy”’, had a chance of saving the 
day, though at the cost of a permanent reign of terror. When 
Stalin began to assume control the Leninist phase of the Revolu- 
tion had pretty well run its course, and in the process landed the 
régime in a cul-de-sac from which only the most violent means 
could extricate it. Further “advance” along the lines laid down 
by Lenin in 1921 must have spelt collapse and restoration. This 
was the background of the intra-party struggle in the course of 
which the Stalinist faction transformed itself into the nucleus of 
a new ruling class. The leaders of the October Revolution had 
been misled by their own ideology. What api ay the 
Stalinist faction was not simply its hold over the machine (largely 
effected through the G.P.U.: self-appointed guardian of the 
Revolution, as well as prime instrument of repression), but its 
gradual realization that the working class was destined to play 
a strictly subordinate part in the new society. The party, in this 
scheme, became an instrument for reconciling the masses to their 
lot in an increasingly hierarchical society, but it also served as 
a means for disciplining the managerial caste. Its outlook had to 
be remodelled accordingly, a process which took years and was 
not completed until the blood-bath of 1936-8 had laid the ghost 
of primitive Leninism, and simultaneously taught all ranks of 
society a lesson in obedience to their communist masters. For 
the masters remained communists, even though they exchanged 
primitive Leninism for a more sophisticated version of the faith. 
The expansion of the Soviet Empire since 1939 has introduced 
the world to a new type of ruling-class personnel, well able to 
accommodate its principles to the practice of revolutionary 
despotism. The party has thus managed to exchange one social 
milieu (the proletariat) for a totally different one (the bureau- 
cracy), without losing its identity: proof positive that it had 
never in fact been a working-class organization to begin with.* 
* That the Communist Party’s ability to migrate from one social milieu to another 
without renouncing its revolutionary role makes nonsense both of its own theory and that 
of its opponents (e.g. Trotsky, Burnham, the syndicalist school, etc.) becomes evident the 
more one compares its actual record with its theoretical self-justifications. The questions 
posed in Stalinist writings on this crucial subject, e.g. in the long article published in 
Bolshevik (No. 17 of 1948), excerpts from which are quoted and discussed by “‘ Westerner” 
in Communism, Revolution and War, are already so framed as to obscure the true character 
of the problem. What remains are endless disquisitions upon the need for a tightly dis- 
ciplined ‘“‘vanguard” of ‘“‘steel-hard revolutionaries” steeped in the correct Leninist- 


Stalinist ideology, and diatribes against the socialist “reformists "s whose “‘opportunism”’ 
in matters of organization is held to reflect their basic disbelief in “‘the revolution’’. But all 
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It has been argued so far that the organizational structure of 
the Leninist “vanguard” made possible the seizure of power in 
a backward country by socialist revolutionaries, while their 
Marxist ideology enabled them to identify their own aims with 
those of the industrial proletariat. The point is crucial. Left to 
itself, the Russian working-class, as Lenin correctly perceived, 
was neither more nor less revolutionary than the working class 
generally tends to be in the early stage of capitalist development. 
The revolutionary edge was lent to its struggle by the simultane- 
ous efforts of the intelligentsia to throw off the yoke of the semi- 
absolutist state. The resulting phenomenon of revolutionary 
professionalism within the ranks of a nominally social-democratic 
movement represents the link between the movement’s earlier 
democratic strivings and its subsequent anti-democratic character. 
Lenin’s organization was the first of the great modern totalitarian 
parties, and it assumed this character many years before it 
acquired a totalitarian programme to match. For while the actual 
seizure of power in 1917 was unforeseen even by the Bolsheviks, 
the organization of the party was from the first adapted to 
precisely the sort of circumstances which arose, spontaneously 
and unforeseen, owing to the impact of the first world war upon 
Czarist Russia. In this instance, therefore, practice outran theory. 
The Bolsheviks managed to win and hold power because their 
organization was more centralist than that of the other socialist 
parties, and, being centralist, its easily merged with the state 
apparatus. 

The totalitarian state party is a twentieth-century phenomenon 
and the problem of working out a suitable ideology for it, 
without openly repudiating the democratic traditions inherited 
by socialism from earlier libertarian movements, was and is the 
most difficult which the Soviet régime has had to solve. At first 
this is mere verbalism, an attempt to rationalize the Leninist myth without allowing its 
mythical character to become apparent. Lenin believed his party to be a “‘workers’ organ- 
ization’’, although it was neither led nor controlled by workers, and while the Stalinists 
have constructed a New Model they have retained the ideology appropriate to an earlier 
phase. They cannot even be said to be entirely aware of this, hence the schizophrenic touch 


characteristic of so much of their outlook. A similar confusion prevails among their 
opponents, who, having accepted the “‘proletarian dictatorship’? myth, cannot understand 
why the régime, since it has obviously ceased to be “‘proletarian’’, does not cease to be 
communist as well. The confusion becomes less bewildering if one remembers that his- 
torians are still disputing the function of puritanism in the English Revolution. Obviously, 
every new class needs to justify its rule. Equally obviously, such justifications must not be 
taken at their face value. 
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the question was simply ignored. The “proletarian dictatorship” 
established by the October Revolution was supposed to be a 
provisional affair, which would “wither away” when its task was 
accomplished. Although the civil war led to growing concentra- 
tion of authority at the centre, the party for a while continued to 
resist the full implications of this trend. In view of the subsequent 
personal conflicts among the leadership, it is noteworthy that 
Trotsky became for a while the leading representative of 
centralism.* But a party centralized by Trotsky, apart from being 
unacceptable to the other leaders, would probably have fallen 
short of full-fledged totalitarianism. The issue in any case came 
to a head after Stalin had won control, by w hich time the 
G.P.U. had replaced the Army as the principal pacemaker of 
centralization. By this time, too, the horrors of the Second 
Revolution had made it impossible to maintain the fiction that 
the Soviet state represented “the proletariat organized as the 
ruling class”. A class stripped of the right to organize itself, to 
fight for better economic conditions, etc., was plainly not the 
“ruling class”. Lastly, the dictatorship showed ¢ every sign of 
becoming permanent, ‘and so did the terror. For all that, the 
official ideology retained its libertarian overtones, which in the 
circumstances were bound to appear increasingly unreal. Some- 
thing had to give way, and not unnaturally it was the ideology 
of the Party—or that part of it which had been formulated in 
accordance with the democratic traditions of nineteenth-century 
Europe. (The fact that these traditions were still valid in the 
west, where democracy was a reality and not a slogan, was not, 
of course, admitted, and Stalinism to this day resists any sugges- 
tion that the remainder of the world is not necessarily bound to 
become totalitarian.) 
Under a despotic régime, every moral problem is also 
political one. Morally, the party was bound by Lenin’s dictum 
* Cf. Ruth Fischer, Stalin and German Communism, especially p. 156: “As organizer of 
the Red Army, Trotsky asked for and got increasing control over all available manpower. 
. His later programme to fuse the trade unions into the State administration must be 
put against this background. Rigid labour discipline was installed in all sectors connected 
with the Army, and this decisively changed the climate in the workshops. The vanguard 
of Bolshevik workers suffered this change with clenched teeth as an unalterable but tem- 
porary condition of survival, but they did not accept this military discipline of labour as 
the socialist economy for which they had overthrown Tsarism and capitalism. Trotsky’s 
reorganization of transport was again under the authority of Lenin, who supported him 
against resistance from all sides, and in particular against that crystallizing in the Party 
into various forms of ‘Workers’ Opposition’, the first organized resistance within the Party 
to the State Party régime.”’ Significantly, the ‘Workers’ Opposition” group was the only 


one which demanded a measure of political liberty for non-communists, a demand rejected 
by Lenin and Trotsky. 
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that the state—every state—is an instrument of oppression. 
Politically, it followed that if the Soviet State failed to “wither 
away” despite the success of collectivization, the majority of 
the people must be in opposition to the régime. The convulsion 
of the late ’thirties was the outcome of the intolerable dilemma 
in which the party was placed by its failure to harmonize the 
ferocious conflicts unleashed by the Second Revolution and the 
reign of terror against the peasantry. At the ideological level at 
which it entered the collective consciousness of the communist 
élite, the conflict presented itself as a clash between the old 
Leninist and the new Stalinist doctrine of the state. At the 
political level, it took the form of a more or less spontaneous 
rebellion of the party membership oe the dictatorship of the 
Stalinist faction and the G.P.U. ‘purge” eliminated the 
— threat by terrorizing the pe into absolute obedience 
to the ruling faction, but it did not solve the moral problem, and 
therewith the problem of authority. The new régime was still 
in search of its legitimation. It could no longer appeal to Lenin, 
because Lenin had laid it down (in State and Revolution) that the 
state is always and et eryobere an instrument of minority rule in 
a society torn by social antagonisms. By the late thirties it had 
become clear that this subversive doctrine would have to be 
repudiated, yet to do so was to lift the veil from the most closely 
guarded of Soviet secrets: the transformation of the Communist 
Party into an instrument of state control over the people. 

It is not surprising that Stalin hesitated until the purges had 
confirmed his hold over the machine and forced the party to 
open its doors without reservation to all ranks of the “Soviet 
intelligentsia”, i.e. all grades of the new administrative hierarchy. 
The 1939 Party Congress, which made the relevant change in the 
membership rules, significantly became the venue for an unpre- 
cedented innovation in doctrine: not only was the state pro- 
claimed the principal instrument of socialization, but the Marxian 
view of its genesis and historical function was repudiated as well. 
As Stalin put it with his customary bluntness: “Certain of the 
general propositions in the Marxist doctrine of the state were 
incompletely worked out and inadequate.”* As might have been 
expected, the “inadequate” propositions turned out to be those 
which were most likely to cause people to wonder why despite 
the “liquidation of class antagonism’, the Soviet state showed no 


* Report to the Eighteenth Congress of the C.P.S.U.(B.), cf. Problems of Leninism, pp. 595- 
642, especially pp. 632-8. 
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tendency to “wither away”. For it appeared that the state was 
destined to become more and more important, since “. . . we 
now have an entirely new, socialist state, without precedent in 
history and differing considerably i in form and function from the 
socialist state of the first phase”, i.e. the “proletarian dictator- 
ship” established in 1917. What was more, this “unprecedented” 
state would continue to flourish even under full communism 
“unless the capitalist encirclement is liquidated”. And it would 
most certainly allow the fullest latitude to the “numerous, new, 
popular, socialist intelligentsia”, a term so elastic that the 
privileged upper crust might well expect to shelter behind it. In 
short, Stalin’s authority was employed to legitimize the new 
hierarchical society in the eyes of the Communist Party, and 
through the party in the consciousness of “the masses’’. In a 
sense this had been his function ever since the first sharp de- 
parture from equalitarianism was made in 1931, when “‘payment 
by results” became general. Now the process had reached 
completion. 


IV 


The history of Stalinism is the history of the Russian state 
party. State parties drawn from the left have the advantage of 
being able to build upon traditional working class loyalties, 
though the problem of ridding themselves of their democratic 
ideology is not an easy one. From the current Soviet viewpoint, 
even the communist parties of Eastern Europe are still barnacled 
by remnants of their past, and in urgent need of transforming 
themselves into fully-fledged state parties, before they can 
become genuinely trustworthy, i.e. Stalinist. Hence the recurrent 
purges and, of course, the imiposaibilicy of tolerating any activity 
on the part of democratic socialists, however willing to co- 
operate with the régime. The state party cannot renounce its 
monopoly without losing control altogether. The slightest 
breath of political freedom is fatal to its purpose, which is not 
to represent “interests”, but to remould society. 

Stalinism thus presents itself either as a disease of the labour 
movement or as an alternative to the “normal”’, i.e. capitalist, 
process of modernization hitherto followed by backward 
countries. Both descriptions are equally valid, depending on 
whether one adopts a western or an eastern standpoint. Regarded 
from the angle of western democracy, Stalinism is a menace both 
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to democratic socialism and to western civilization. Viewed from 
the angle of Asiatic nationalism, it is a fully valid and remarkably 
successful, though extremely brutal, alternative to the liberal 
integration. These contrasting and contradictory eres make 
it difficult to adopt a tigidly uniform attitude towards the spread 
of this “socialist Islam”. It is obvious by now that e.g. com- 
munism in China, with its puritanical insistence upon the virtues 
of hard work and civic responsibility, bears a totally different 
relationship to traditional society and culture than would be the 
case in a western country with a democratic tradition. What is 
genuine progress in Manchuria may spell disintegration or 
barbarization in Czechoslovakia. The practice of equating both 
processes can only lead to confusion and is best left to the 
Stalinist propagandists, who are past masters in the art of yoking 
incompatibles together. Even Lenin’s dictum, “In the last 
analysis the upshot of the struggle will be determined by the fact 
that Russia, India, China, etc., account for the ov erwhelming 
majority of the population of the globe” (Essentials of Lenin, 
Vol. II, p. 854), does not dispense one from the duty of drawing 
a critical distinction between Asiatic and | uropean communism; 
and, as the Yugoslav example has shown, even the latter is not 
a monolithic structure. 

It is, moreover, obvious that although Soviet communism 
seems destined to score its greatest triumphs in Asia, its impact 
upon the west gives rise to the more significant intellectual and 
moral problems. Few of us share the optimism of Professor Carr, 
and socialists in particular ave every reason to beware of the 
suggestion that some sort of political and cultural rejuvenation 
is to be expected from the judicious transplantation of Soviet 
precepts to the west. This is so not only because Soviet culture 
is comparatively primitive—certainly a great deal more primitive 
than pre-revolutionary Russian culture was in relation to the 
then existing civilization of western Europe—but also because 
the peculiar nature of Soviet totalitarianism precludes the 
possibility of either the west learning anything worth while from 
Russia, or the Russians profiting from western example. This 
again is not simply a matter of cultural isolation, naive chauvin- 
ism, traditional xenophobia, or “police rule’’. All these factors 
are present in abundance, as we have learned in recent years, but 
they are held together and validated by the semi- teligious 
element injected into the modern Soviet consciousness by the 
myth of the October Revolution. The half-conscious manipulation 
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of this myth by the ruling element of the state party gives 
to present Soviet reality its special ideological flavour (ideology 
being defined, text-book-wise, as “false consciousness”, i.e. 
inability to see through the currently accepted rationalizations 
to the real situation as its exists “in itself”). The Stalinist stands 
midway between the primitive Leninist and the average repre- 
sentative of the present-day Soviet managerial class, in whom the 
original communist urge to change the world has shrunk to a 
determination to better his own material status. Stalinism, that 
is to say, is still to some extent rooted in the October Revolution, 
with its claim to represent a new human and social integration. 
But it maintains this position only at the cost of increasingly 
violent attempts to repress the growth of social and cultural 
relations within the new society. The party’s efforts e.g. to 
introduce an integrative principle into the various fields of 
cultural activity, i.e. to interpret them to each other in the light 
of the ruling ideology—whether it is a question of musical 
composition or biological science—are typically conducted at 
such a low level as to blight the work of the specialized agencies 
of culture.* 

That this is true not only of art criticism, but also of econ- 
omics, has been shown by the Varga discussion, in the course of 
which the representatives of party orthodoxy, as currently 
interpreted, went to remarkable lengths to deny inconvenient 
facts, e.g. the growing importance of public control in the U.S.A. 
and Britain, the vastly increased influence of the labour move- 
ment in both countries, and throughout the western world 
generally, the immensity of the change in the relationship be- 
tween Britain and India, compared with what it was before the 
war, etc. It is here that one comes up against a problem in 
Soviet-western relations barely glimpsed by those writers who 
painstakingly assemble evidence to show that Stalin’s view of 
international affairs in the year 1950 is still determined by what 
Lenin thought in 1916 of the causes of Anglo-German rivalry, 
in the light of his reading of J. A. Hobson’s analysis of British 
imperialism in 1900. Interesting though these biographical 
details are—Stalin’s personal conservatism in theoretical matters 
undoubtedly plays a part in stifling such development of thought 

* Cf. Mr. H. Miller’s essay in No. 2 of Soviet Studies, which attempts to defend the recent 
“musical uproar’ on the grounds that a socialist society needs a “‘social calculus’’ as 
distinct from the haphazard and unco-ordinated processes of bourgeois society—as 


though this necessarily required the constant intervention of “the party” (and what a 
party!). 
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as may still be possible even within the confines of Soviet 
Marxism—they acquire genuine significance only against the 
background of a wider question: to what extent is the state party 
capable of interpreting world affairs in a manner conducive to 
the rational pursuit of Soviet foreign and domestic policy? The 
answer must depend on what one believes to be the truth about 
the nature of the Soviet-American antagonism. One thing is 
certain: thirty or even twenty years ago, when “the party” was 
the agent of a revolutionary transformation along lines laid down 
in no textbook, Bolshevik or otherwise, its view of the world 
concerned nobody but itself, whereas to-day it has become the 
guardian of a whole new society with interests and tendencies of 
its own which may diverge from the Stalinist model once they 
are given an opportunity to manifest themselves. Behind the 
party, closely amalgamated with it and wholly dependent upon 
its monopoly of specialized information-cum-interpretation 
about the world in general and the non-Soviet world in par- 
ticular, but yet not entirely identical with it, there stands the 
Soviet hierarchy—military, bureaucratic, managerial, profes- 
sional—as it has gradually evolved over the past generation, 
since the “proletarian dictatorship” sent the proletariat packing 
and imposed its totalitarian rule upon all classes of Russian 
society. If the natural leaders of this new hierarchy, whose linea- 
ments can to-day only be glimpsed with difficulty, should ever 
be taught by experience to distrust the kind of factual informa- 
tion and theoretical interpretation which the Party still monop- 
olizes, they may be tempted to dispense with its services—even 
though it is their only shield against the masses, and even 
though the Leninist-Stalinist myth is more or less genuinely 
accepted by most leading representatives of the society which 
has grown up since 1917. 

In the context of this article it is not possible to follow up 
more than one line of thought leading to the conclusion that 
Soviet Marxism is already riddled with “internal contradictions” 
which preclude its further development along the lines imposed 
by current political orthodoxy. In principle, the existence of 
such “contradictions” ought to act as a spur, and no doubt 
would if Stalinism (like certain schools of theology) did not 
secure itself against such unpleasant surprises by imposing an 
institutional veto upon internal growth and development. For 
it is one of the many characteristic oddities of this supremely 
undialectical brand of “dialectical materialism” that it denies 
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the existence, or even the possibility, of actual contradictions 
within the body of Soviet society (other than the perennial sham 
fight against “‘bourgeois agents”, &u/aks, spies, Trotskyists, 
“homeless cosmopolitans”’, and other scarecrows), and of 
theoretical contradictions within the corpus of Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine. And it does this despite an increasingly rigid insistence 
upon the letter of the Marxist canon, which has thus been 
rendered totally sterile and inoperative so far as the under- 
standing of political and social reality is concerned: so much so 
that Mr. Vyshinsky was forced to rely on Professor Blackett 
when he was at a loss for arguments to defend the Soviet attitude 
on international control of atomic energy. It is thus difficult to 
resist the impression that Soviet Marxism has achieved its 
integrative character at the cost of losing its hold upon an 
important part of contemporary reality. Its growing rigidity 
may be interpreted as an attempt to preserve its systematic 
character under conditions, e.g. the growth of nationalist and 
Pan-Slav tendencies, feeding upon the military chauvinism 
unleashed by the war and the Bonapartist transformation of the 
régime itself, the least favourable to the organic development of 
socialist forms of consciousness. Ideologically, it is on the 
defensive. Politically, it is validated by the degree of success 
achieved in cementing the alliance of the Army and the party: 
twin pillars of the totalitarian state who must stand or fall 
together. The amalgamation of these two forces is as much the 
chief practical problem of the ruling group as the preparation for 
what it regards as the inevitable trial of strength with “world 
imperialism” is its principal political preoccupation. The 
directorate which must succeed Stalin on the day he retires can 
justify its absolute rule in the eyes of the Soviet hierarchy— 
including the marshals recently victorious in a war which the 
Politbureau vainly tried to stave off—only by asserting its 
guardianship of the Leninist-Stalinist “science of revolution”. 
The testing time cannot be far off, for Stalin has passed his 
seventieth year and his effective leadership must be nearing its 
term. He has enabled the régime to weather a succession of 
storms and provided it with a chart by which to set its course 
after he has stepped down from the bridge. But what if the chart 
turns out to be faulty? 





SOME ASPECTS OF 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 


By M. G. KENDALL 


THERE are certain subjects on which everyone considers 
himself to be a born authority. Economics, politics, and the 
value-of-the-rural-life are among them; and when all three 
overlap, as they do in the domain of agricultural policy, we 
arrive at a topic which few of us can approach with a completely 
open mind. What I want to discuss in this article is agricultural 
policy as such, and I begin by putting on one side two sets of 
considerations which seriously affect an objective study of the 
agricultural problem. Both are very relevant to the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards agriculture, but they are not in them- 
selves agricultural matters. I do not suggest that we can ignore 
them; but for clarity I think we ought to recognize them for 
what they are: general points of policy impinging on agriculture 
as on all industries, not peculiarly agricultural points in them- 
selves. 

The first is the argument from defence. It seems obvious that 
we ought to maintain as high a volume of food production as 
we can in time of peace as a precaution against war, so as to 
relieve the strain on our importing resources and overseas 
expenditure that war entails. There is undoubtedly something 
in this view, but it can easily be overstressed. We grow about 
40 per cent. of our own food in these islands and, despite 
occasional claims to the contrary, we could not increase that 
proportion very much. If, of course, we took large numbers of 
workers from industry and put them on the land and if we 
imported more animal feeding-stuffs we could reise much more 
food than we do; but the offsetting loss of productivity in urban 
industry and of foreign exchange would be so great as to make 
the effort a waste of resources. For practical purposes, we must 
assume that we shall continue to be dependent on imports, 
whether in peace or war, to maintain reasonable standards of 
nutrition. 

It follows that if we were completely blockaded we could 
be starved out in a matter of months. Even with stocks built 
up beforehand and living under siege conditions, we could not 
hold out very long if our overseas supplies were cut off. If, 
then, a war were expected to be short it would probably be 
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better to safeguard our food supplies by building up actual 
stocks of food; if it were to be long and we were to lose command 
of the sea, we should probably lose the war in any case. Com- 
mand of the sea does not, as bitter experience has shown, mean 
that we can import all the food we should like to have; but 
unless we had it we could scarcely hope to win, and if we did have 
it we might easily find that it would be more economical to 
import food, notwithstanding transit losses, and to release 
more domestic resources for industrial or military purposes. 

The second set of considerations which must be disentangled 
from the agricultural complex are those arising from our tradi- 
tional affection for rural Britain. Most of us enjoy spending our 
leisure in the countryside and would be willing to see great 
efforts made to preserve its amenities. We all know that it is 
healthy to 4ve in the country; and many people infer that it must 
be healthy to work in the country. But this is not by any means 
obvious. What the agricultural labourer gains in freedom from 
tuberculosis he may lose in susceptibility to rheumatism. (It 
has been well said that the greatest contribution made by science 
to agriculture is the invention of the gum-boot.) In point of 
fact, there seem to have been very few scientific studies of the 
relative morbidity of town and country labourers. It is a subject 
which would repay study and might throw some interesting 
and rather unexpected light on the relative healthiness of life 
in the country. 

It is often said that the rural population is the backbone of 
the nation. What this means is far from clear—I doubt whether 
it has any intelligible meaning—but the general intention seems 
to be that it is socially desirable to have a large part of the 
population working on the land. To some extent, this may be a 
relic of our puritanical forefathers’ belief that manual labour was 
in some way ennobling—a a of view which is still common, 
though voiced mainly by those who can afford to pay someone 
else to do the actual work. Personally, I think one of the main 
objects of human endeavour ought to be to relieve man from 
toil, agricultural or otherwise. But once again we must distin- 
guish between working on the land and residing in the country. 
Nobody holds a brief for the overcrowded living conditions 
associated with modern urban industry. We agree, I think, that 
an extensive rural population is desirable in the sense that as 
many people as possible should live in open, fresh-air conditions. 
It is easy to draw the inference that the maintenance of a 
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rural population should be a primary aim of agricultural policy. 

Here again I think the argument can be pushed too far. Work 
of any kind is only a means to an end, not an end in itself 
(although the framers of our employment policies sometimes 
seem to lose sight of the fact). If we can, by mechanization or 
other means, maintain or increase our agricultural output while 
lowering the amount of labour necessary to produce it, we shall 
have made a social advance. From this viewpoint, our object 
ought to be the lowering of the amount of agricultural labour. 
If we wish to have a rural population in excess of the minimum 
necessary to grow what we want, then we must seek for a justi- 
fication of that policy elsewhere than in agricultural policy pure 
and simple. It may very well be desirable for all kinds of reasons, 
strategic, administrative, or social, to discourage large conur- 
bations and to encourage rural communal life. But these things 
are mainly matters of social policy and are more likely to be 
brought about by carrying the amenities of the town into the 
country than by trying to perpetuate the old and inconvenient 
features of agricultural life. They are only tangentially pertinent 
to agricultural policy in the narrower sense. 

I have dwelt on the point at some length because it seems 
to me that the agricultural policies of all parties are somewhat 
out of balance in this respect. Their declared intentions contain 
much about improvements of wages and living conditions 
among agricultural workers and about encouraging a healthy 
agriculture; and such matters are supremely important. They 
contain less about what kind of agriculture we are aiming at 
and what permanent balance between town and country it is 
intended to achieve. If our agriculture is to be planned (and it 
can hardly fail to be planned so long as it is subsidized, to say 
the least), one would like to see more said about definite long- 
term objectives. The question is, can we frame a long-term 
policy for agriculture in definite terms? 

An agricultural policy in the United Kingdom is rigidly 
constrained within the framework of the geographical pattern 
of our soil and climate. Of the total land area, about 50 per cent. 
is under crops and grass and about another 30 per cent. under 
rough grazing; only about 25 per cent. is “tillage’—that is 
to say, is under crops (other than temporary grass) and fallow. 
There are about a score of main types and many more sub-types 
of farming carried on, ranging from the small intensive fruit or 
poultry holding to the extensive sheep or store cattle ranching 
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on the hills of Wales and Scotland. There are about 360,000 
farmers and possibly another 100,000 cultivators of small 
pieces of ground, ranging from the man-and-wife smallholder 
to the comparatively wealthy farmer of several thousand acres. 
Moreover, our systems of land tenure and agricultural finance 
ate peculiar and complicated. Only about a third of our farmers 
are owner-occupiers, as compared with about 80 per cent. in 
France, 95 per cent. in Denmark and 60 per cent. in the U.S.A., 
with the result that for about two-thirds of ourfarms the financing 
of land improvement and permanent equipment is the landlord’s, 
not the tenant’s liability. Each farming enterprise is an individual 
unit—there is no co-operative or joint-stock farming to speak 
of—and agriculture is financed mainly from private sources, 
personal investment, agricultural merchants, banks, and, to a 
comparatively small extent, from the Agricultural Mottgage 

Corporation. 

The keynote of our agriculture, in short, is heterogeneity. 
This makes the formation of an agricultural policy a very 
involved matter. To the person who likes his policies laid down 
in simple lines and formulated in terms of clean-cut principles, 
the agricultural policy of any party is apt to appear either very 
vague, of, when it becomes specific, to be a disappointing 
collection of makeshifts and ad hoc measures put together with 
little perceptible pattern. At the present time the formulation of 
a definite long-term policy is made more difficult than usual by 
the general uncertainty in our economic position. For instance, 
we have in the past derived a large part of our agricultural 
imports — wheat, meat, and feeding-stuffs — from countries 
whose currency is now very hard compared to our own. How 
long will our dollar deficit remain a major determinant in the 
type of food we grow at home? Again, our population, our 
position in world trade, and our relations with the Dominions 
are in a process of transition to new states of (we hope) equili- 
brium, but it is impossible to foresee what those states may be. 
It is not surprising that an agricultural policy is difficult to 
lay down in concrete terms. 

Nevertheless, it is easy to exaggerate the difficulties. The 
formulation of an agricultural policy is no different in kind from 
the formulation of any other kind of policy. The rules of the 
game are fairly well understood. What we require are the 
principles on which we are to play it. 

The first principle, so it seems to me, is that British farming 
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cannot be considered in isolation from the food consumption 
and production of the rest of the world, or at least of that part 
of the world which lies on our side of the iron curtain. Dis- 
tasteful as it may be to certain classes of farmer, we must be 
free to shift the emphasis, as occasion demands, from one type 
of production to another. Our continued dependence on supplies 
of food from overseas makes this a necessity. I do not mean, of 
course, that there can be sudden and drastic changes in policy— 
a large subsidy one year removed the next, or a target figure 
for livestock changed at a moment’s notice—because the agri- 
cultural process is a fairly slow one. But it is not so slow as is 
generally supposed, and energetic measures can make remarkable 
changes in five years. In the past farming has reacted sharply 
to alterations in the shape of world agriculture, mainly under 
the stimulus of price changes; but the /aisser-faire system was a 
bad one and caused a lot of hardship and waste which we can 
now avoid. The point to establish (in the farmer’s mind, if 
possible, as well as in the Government’s) is that by stabilizing 
prices we are not to be held committed to stabilizing practice. 
There must be elasticity in the production programme. These 
contentions are not new. In one form or another they have been 
debated since the repeal of the Corn Laws. But a principle can 
remain true, however trite it may be, and it seems to be an 
unfortunate necessity that the principle of adaptability has to 
be learnt anew by each generation. 

A second principle on which our agriculture is now based 
(a new one, consequent on our efforts to equalize shares in the 
national welfare) is that of raising standards of living among 
agricultural workers to comparability with those of town 
workers. In a strict sense, of course, this is impossible. We can 
compare wage levels, earnings, and even, perhaps, costs of 
living between town and country (although nobody seems 
anxious to attempt the latter, which is surprising, in view of its 
intrinsic importance). But the expression “standards of living” 
covets a multitude of imponderable elements, such as housing 
standards, accessibility of entertainments and schools, allow- 
ances in kind, and so forth. Any numerical comparison seems 
out of the question. This is extremely unfortunate, because we are 
then faced with the eter of deciding how far agricultural 
wage levels should be allowed to rise without being able to 
measure the extent of the rise necessary to secure equality with 
urban workers. Over a long period, perhaps, we might get 
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indirect evidence on the point from an analysis of the movement 
of labour from one domain to the other. But over such a period 
the conditions we are trying to equalize themselves alter; and in 
any case there is a flow from town to country as well as from 
country to town, so that studies of labour mobility are compli- 
cated. Nevertheless, they might well be attempted. If we knew, 
for instance, how many agricultural workers are themselves 
children of agricultural or urban workers we should know a 
good deal. In the meantime, our knowledge is meagre and 
unsatisfactory and the agricultural wage-policy accordingly 
determined by rule of thumb. 

I have called this question of living standards in agriculture 
a principle because it lies at the root of the very large amount 
of subsidization which is now necessary to maintain our farming. 
We subsidize heavily in the sense that we pay more for our 
home-grown produce than we should if we imported it. The 
main reason for our higher costs is not that we are technically 
inefficient—our output per man compares favourably with that 
of most European countries—but that our labour is better paid. 
Few people would contest the claim that our agricultural labour 
is entitled to higher standards than on the Continent, but many 
would not accept the corollary that we must subsidize agri- 
culture to ensure them. 

It seems to me that the critics of our present system attack 
at the wrong point. They tend to call in question the whole 
principle of subsidization, whereas what they might well do to 
more purpose is to criticize the system by which it is carried 
out. Production costs vary enormously from one farmer to 
another, but all get the same (subsidized) price. The adminis- 
trative advantages of the present system are obviously very 
great—so great that its defenders sometimes claim that no 
other system would work. Personally, I believe that adminis- 
trative ingenuity could improve the flat-price system if it had to 
do so. And indeed, recent agricultural measures are beginning 
to show a movement towards directing assistance to the point 
where it is most needed. The Agriculture (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act of 1950, for example, provides financial help 
in the cultivation of marginal fields. It is hard, perhaps, on the 
farmer who has made sacrifices to keep his fields in good heart 
to see a less capable or provident neighbour now receiving 
assistance in following suit. But one of the major difficulties of 
farming policy is to distinguish between the quality of the land 
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and the quality of the farmer; and much of our economic life con- 
tains this element of “‘unfairness”. One cannot avoid it. The most 
one can do is to minimize its effect so as not to destroy incentives. 

One would suppose that an agricultural policy would lay 
down in fairly definite terms what kinds of food we should 
grow. In fact, great detail in a long-term programme is unnec- 
essary. The economic possibilities of the soil and climate and 
the requirements of good husbandry settle the nature of our 
production within fairly narrow limits. Swings occur to some 
extent between various kinds of livestock or between arable 
and grass; and in a few important cases (e.g. fresh milk) the 
home producer has effectively a monopoly of the home market 
and can adjust his programme to demand without much diffi- 
culty. Broadly, the major questions arising for determination 
concern the acreage under plough, not the crops to be grown; 
or the size of the livestock population in relation to feeding 
stuff supplies and grass, not the type of livestock. There are 
some exceptions to this general rule: for example, the balance 
between’ store cattle, fat cattle, and the dairy herd is a delicate 
one requiring constant attention. The State can still afford to 
leave the farmer some freedom in his choice of cropping and 
stocking; but he cannot expect complete freedom if the state is 
to preserve the necessary flexibility, to safeguard its dollar 
commitments and to fulfil its nutritional policies. One hopes 
that farmers may be sufficiently energetic and co-operative to do 
what is required under nothing stronger than advice or price 
adjustments; but it is quite likely that the state may require 
compulsory directive powers in the background. 

I cannot discern any other fundamental principles at work 
in framing our present agricultural policy, unless it be that of 
aiming at greater efficiency. A great deal is being done, under 
public and private finance, to improve the technical processes 
of production, e.g. by developing new strains of crops or 
livestock, by the control of pest and disease, by improvements 
in land drainage, by the encouragement of expenditure on 
modern equipment. Much has been and is being done to improve 
advisory services and ye #10 organization. But all these 
things are due to our general desire to economize in our resources 
of land, labour, and capital. They scarcely constitute a basic 
principle of agricultural policy in the restricted sense. All our 
industries are encouraged to increase their efficiency, and some 
of them are assisted by the state. Once again, I w ould say, the 
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principle is one of general application with particular appli- 
cations to agriculture. 

In passing, one may remark that nationalization is not a very 
live problem or (in my opinion, at least) a very important 
problem in agriculture. Much can be said in theory in favour of 
nationalizing the ownership of land, but the effect of doing so 
on the farming output would probably be small, whatever might 
be its effect on the income of county solicitors and land agents. 

There is, however, one direction in which one would like to 
see a principle established—namely, in connection with the 
personal side of farming. Under recent price policies, the 
supply of farms for sale with vacant possession has fallen far 
short of the demand. Many young men who would like to go 
into farming on their own account cannot do so, even when 
they have the necessary capital. This is a dangerous situation, 
for it means that the young blood which is necessary for a 
flourishing and progressive industry may be lost. It has become 
a little too simple for easy-going farmers to make their living 
without exerting themselves and without being constantly 
on the alert to take advantage of new methods and new discov- 
eries. They are not a loss to agriculture, but they occupy land 
which would be far better in the hands of younger and more 
energetic men. To put it another way, the age-constitution of 
the farming community (and this applies equally to the labour 
force and the managerial force) requires adjustment. How far 
the present situation is out of balance only an actuarial study 
could tell. If, as I suspect, the lack of balance is substantial, then 
a new basic principle of policy, the restoration of the tight age- 
composition in the agricultural force, becomes of first importance. 

How the principle is to be carried out as a matter of practical 
politics is not easy to see. One hesitates to suggest that a number 
of farms should be held in reserve for approved young farmers 
of scholarship standard because of the degree of control that it 
would entail; but, on the other hand, the principle has been 
accepted in other spheres, such as education, and clearly some- 
thing should be done to cre>te opportunities for the new entrant. 
The objectives of our policy should be the encouragement of 
an efficient and elastic production, but our attainment of them 
depends ultimately on the quality of the farmers themselves. 
It appears to me that recruitment to agriculture, in the managerial 
as well as the labouring ranks, is one of the major unsolved 
problems of agricultural policy at the present time. 
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KOREA, FORMOSA, AND WORLD 
PEACE 


By DorotHy WoopMAN 


THE Korean peasant, photographed in an English news- 
paper, carries all his earthly belongings on his back. A young 
G.I. in an armoured car, meeting him along the mud-road, 
according to the caption, looks at him “with sympathy”. In the 
long run, it is at least equally interesting and perhaps more 
important to ask what was in the mind of the Korean? The 
answer to that simple question provides one of the clues to an 
understanding of post-war Asia; the violence of revolution 
among people whose passivity and changelessness were assumed 
by the Western world; the speed with which the colonial scene 
has been transformed into one of responsible independence; 
the compelling belief in their rights, as Asians, to determine 
the future of Asia. This was what was in Nehru’s mind when 
he justified his Korean policy to the Indian Parliament. “We 
Asians”, he said, “‘are in a better position to know what the 
people of other Asian countries, such as Korea, China, and 
Indo-China, really want. . . . We are in a better position to 
understand Asian nations and to know what they are after than 
certain western countries whose methods, if I may say so, lack 
all subtlety, lack any approach to the mind or heart of Asia. 
Therefore we have to work along our own lines . . . without 
shouting, in the belief that some time or other the voice of reason 
must be heard.” 

To the western world, the “‘voice of reason” might seem to 
be reflected in the fighting of American troops in South Korea. 
And, in fact, they are the expression of the desire by the great 
majority of members of the United Nations to resist aggression. 
But the Korean, whether from the north or from the south, 
knows that they are foreigners, and watches with dismay the 
unloading of hundreds of tons of bombs on such towns as 
Pyongyang. To him, the issue which overrides all other issues 
is what is to become of his devastated country and how is it to 
regain its unity? Unity is the basis of his independence. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the fighting in Korea, the 
statesmen who attempt a final settlement will have to take into 
consideration the homogeneity of the Korean people, and the 
intense nationalism developed through twelve hundred years 
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of independent national existence, broken only by Mongol 
domination in the thirteenth century, intensified by Japanese 
annexation in 1910, and bewildered, but not diminished by the 
decision in 1945 to divide the country at the 38th Parallel. This 
was a military decision. The Allies who made it were committed 
to Korean independence, but before any plans could be imple- 
mented Russian combat troops entered North Korea on 
August 8th, 1945, and American troops entered South Korea on 
September 8th. “For purposes of military operations”, Secretary 
of State Byrnes said, “The occupation of Korea was divided 
north and south of latitude 38 into Soviet and American areas.” 
“In no sense”, General J. H. Hilldring, Assistant Secretary of 
State declared in March, 1947, “was this agreement more than 
a military expedient between two friendly powers” 

The word “friendly” seems stranger now than it did in those 
months immediately following Japan’s surrender. In fact, 
looked at in the light of subsequent events, it must be admitted 
that suspicion played its part in the decision to divide Korea. 
The idea of the 38th Parallel was not a new one to the Russians; 
in 1896, they had discussed with Japan the possibile partition 
of Korea along the line which marks the division to-day. 

Three main factors soon emerged to determine the future 
of the Korean peninsula. North of the 38th Parallel, two 
weeks before American troops landed in the south, the Soviet 
Command gave administrative powers to “The Executive 
Committee of the Korean people”, which immediately expro- 
priated and nationalised Japanese property. “People’s Com- 
mittees” were then set up, consisting of labourers and farmers 
and political organizers, and by February 9th, 1946, a Pro- 
visional People’s Committee for North Korea took the place 
of the Executive Committee as the central governing body, 
and a well-known communist resistance leader, Kim I] Sung, 
headed an all-Korean “Cabinet”. All political parties were 
united in one—the New People’s Party, controlled by the 
communists in co-operation with the Soviet command. The 
opposition either escaped to South Korea or was suppressed. 
An orderly, regimented, but constructive régime along familiar 
Soviet lines came into existence; there was no military govern- 
ment, and although the Russians remained in the background, 
the Korean people themselves have administered and developed 
their own country since August, 1945. 

Secondly, south of the 38th Parallel. The American command 
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immediately and instinctively mistrusted the in.dye s Republic 
which offered its services. General Hodge, finding the situation 
“chaotic, with no central theme except a desire for immediate 
independence”, considered it was safer to keep a number of 
Japanese in government posts to maintain law and order, 
although he took the precaution of announcing them to be 
“servants of the Korean people and of our occupying forces 
only because they are deemed essential by reason of their 
technical qualifications”. It is true that of the 70,000 Japanese 
officials whom General Hodge found in September, 1945, 
only sixty remained in February, 1946. But this fact alone was 
sufficient to make American military government intensely 
unpopular, and the American command added little to its pop- 
ularity when it allowed Dr. Syngman Rhee to return to the 
country to form a Provisional Government and to consolidate 
the right-wing elements. When Korean support for military 
government seemed dangerously low, a Representative Demo- 
cratic Council was formed in February, 1946. Dr. Rhee was 
head of this all-Korean body, but its role was merely that of an 
advisory body to the American Commanding General. Its 
members were practically all right- wing conservatives, and 
the refusal of the liberals to take part in a scheme so remin- 
iscent of the Central Advisory Council of the Japanese régime 
led to its breakdown. Subsequently, more and more Koreans 
were given administrative responsibility and a semi-legislative 
assembly was formed. By 1947, the American Military Governor 
said that Korean administration had been established in the 
judiciary, the executive, and the legislative. “In practice”, one 
American expert on Korea wrote, “it was difficult to reconcile 
the responsibility which still rested in American hands with the 
Korean bureaucracy which was to administer it... . The Ameri- 
can ‘advisers’ formulated policy and held a tight grip on the 
operation of each department, particularly in the selection of 
personnel and in financial matters.” Thus, by 1947, two years 
after the division of the country, neither the North nor the South 
had achieved independence as the west interprets that word— 
the west which had promised independence to Korea “in due 
course”. But, in the words of the expert in the North already 
quoted, ‘“‘a regimented and orderly political régime was being 
established upon the ruins of Japanese administration, whereas 
in South Korea a chaotic but free political system was slowly 
taking shape under trying circumstances” 
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Meanwhile, Soviet-American co-operation—the third factor 
in the Korean situation—had broken down. Both countries were 
pledged to support Korean independence; the Moscow agree- 
ment provided for a joint American-Soviet Commission, repre- 
senting the two commands in Korea, whose primary duty was 
to assist in the formation of a provisional Korean democratic 
government through consultation with “Korean democratic 
parties and social organizations” as the first step in assuring the 
establishment of an independent and sovereign Korean nation. 
It was also charged with the responsibility of framing proposals 
“following consultation with the provisional Korean Govern- 
ment, for the joint consideration of the governments of the 
United States, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, and China for the 
working out of an agreement concerning a four-power trustee- 
ship of Korea for a period up to five years”. The Russian and 
American commands met in January, 1946, and again at intervals 
until breakdown was accepted at which point the U.S.A. 
submitted the problem to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. The U.S.S.R. had turned down an earlier American 
proposal that the Korean question be referred to the four 
signatories of the Moscow Agreement; both the United King- 
dom and China had accepted it. 

It is difficult to see how this Joint Commission could have 
succeeded, since, as the above summaries of the early occupation 
policies of the two powers have shown, the United States was 
determined to create a Korean government which was amenable 
to its interests, whilst the Soviet Union was equally determined 
to build up a communist state in North Korea. By the time the 
Korean problem was discussed in aa United Nations, the 
struggle for power between the U.S.S.R. and the U S.A. had 
already made impossible the type of co- ee effort which a 
common enemy had facilitated during the war years. The 
Assembly therefore became only an extended platform of the 
discussions between the Soviet and American commands on the 
field, with the world as an audience—an audience entirely 
unaware of the significance of the problem. The U.S.A. repre- 
sentative blamed the U.S.S.R. for the failure of the Joint Com- 
mission; the Soviet Government was unwilling to grant consul- 
tation to “those political parties and organizations which had 
opposed the — of trusteeship”. The U.S.S.R. represen- 
tative blamed the U.S.A.; it had refused to accept the Soviet 
definition of people who should be consulted by the Commission, 
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it had rejected the Soviet proposal for a Korean Constituent 
Assembly, and it had refused to consider simultaneous with- 
drawal of the Soviet and American troops early in 1948. When 
the United Nations sought a way out of this impasse by setting 
up the United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea (in 
November, 1947), the Soviet Union and her satellites refused 
to co-operate, which meant that the Commission was forced 
to confine its activities to South Korea. 

As the rift with the U.S.S.R. deepened, the 38th Parallel 
became a more and more dangerous barrier between North 
and South. The Russians withdrew their troops in December, 
1948, leaving advisers and technicians and supplies to the 
Korean army which they had trained, and a relatively prosperous 
communist régime. The U.S.A. withdrew its troops in June, 
1949, leaving an American Military Advisory Group of 500 
men, a country which had cost the American taxpayer 400 
million dollars, and an administration so inefficient and corrupt 
that Dean Acheson severely criticized it and suggested that 
dollars would diminish if no improvements were shown and 
shown quickly. 

During this period, following the withdrawal of occupation 
troops, the United Nations Commission provided some slight 
safety valve. Its reports to Lake Success became increasingly 
alarming; clashes along the 38th Parallel between guerrilla 
battalions and South Korean forces in May, 1950 involved 
losses as high as 600 killed. The South’ Koreans asked for and 
obtained military supplies and increased military assistance from 
the United States. 

The weeks preceding the invasion by North Korean troops 
were weeks of great activity on both sides of the 38th Parallel. 
In the South, as the result of American pressure, elections were 
held on May 30th which resulted in a striking defeat for Dr. 
Syngman Rhee’s candidates, who secured only forty-eight 
seats as against 162 won by the opposition. In the North, a wide- 
spread propaganda, initiated on June 3rd by an announcement 
that 5,300,000 people had signed an appeal for peace and unifica- 
tion, indicated a build-up for political action. The Democratic 
Front to attain the unity of the fatherland urged all political parties 
and social organizations throughout Korea to hold elections and 
proposed the meeting of a Consultative Council in Seoul on 
August rath. It attacked Syngman Rhee and his associates and 
stated that the United Nations Commission must not be allowed 
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to interfere in the task of unification. This appeal was taken 
seriously in the South, where members of the Legislature, 
newly elected, invited people from the North to negotiate 
officially for peaceful unification. The United Nations Commis- 
sion also considered it a serious proposal, and sent one of its 
members over the 38th Parallel to receive the text, and to convey 
to the three political leaders appointed by the North the desire 
of the Commission for peaceful unification. The three men were 
arrested when they arrived in Seoul and have not been heard 
of since June 11th. 

The well-planned full-scale invasion which took place on 
June 25th shows that, parallel with these political activities, 
the North Koreans were planning a military campaign. The 
question then arises; why, when political conditions semed so 
favourable to peaceful negotiations, the North Koreans and, it 
must be assumed, their Soviet advisers decided on dln 
action? Did they assume a quick military success which would 
guarantee a political victory leading to the extension of North 
Korean power over the whole peninsula? If this is so—and the 
facts stated would seem to endorse this view—the Russians 
and the North Korean communists made a serious miscalcu- 
lation. They did not expect the quick reaction of the United 
States and the immediate response of the United Nations. 
They may, of course, have assumed from remarks of American 
strategists that the Pentagon had decided that Korea was 
militarily and politically indefensible, and argued from this that 
America would remain inactive in the face of invasion from the 
North. 

This did not happen. The Security Council, acting with a 
speed it had never shown before in the face of aggression—the 
case of Indonesia is an obvious example—plunged into a counter- 
offensive. Granted that it acted correctly in taking steps to resist 
ageression, it must be admitted that no serious efforts were taken 
to establish the real facts, and, above all, to give the North 
Koreans an opportunity to state their case, as the Yugoslav 
Member of the Security Council suggested. Further, the reports 
from the United Nations Commission were inadequate. It did 
not claim to have had any opportunity of investigating and 
admitted that it took its report from the South Koreans’ version 
of events. Moreover the fact that one of the members of the 
Commission was a Chinese, Mr. Liu Yu-wan, who had been 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Consul-General in Seoul, raised serious 
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doubt about its impartiality. Two months after the beginning 
of hostilities, the Security Council still refused to consider the 
solution of the Korean problem while the war continued. Mr. 
Nehru and, later, Mr. Malik, both failed—for different reasons 
—to secure any real measure of support for their proposals. Yet 
the fundamental problem remains whatever the outcome of the 
fighting: how to secure the unity of Korea. One point seems 
certain: a large-scale campaign for the reoccupation of Korea 
would take six months or more to prepare; during that time 
the Koreans of the South would be effectually mobilized on 
the side of their Northern compatriots against the “conquerors” 
For American—or United Nations troops for that matter— 
would be regarded in Korea, not as liberators, but as invaders. 

It was already clear in August, as Mr. Nehru pointed out in 
an interview with Mr. Tom Driberg, M.P. (Reynolds News, 
August 2oth) that a decision will soon have to be made: to 
continue the war indefinitely or find a basis of discussion on 
the future of Korea. Provided the war can be localized, a United 
Nations settlement might still be possible, and the recognition 
of the actual government of China and a re_onstitution of the 
Security Council would be an important con tibution to such 
a solution. 

The position in Korea is complicated and the danger to world 
peace greatly increased by America’s unilateral action in linking 
together Korea and Formosa. The Soviet tanks which North 
Korean soldiers drove over the 38th Parallel on June 25th 
immediately caused a reversal in American policy towards 
Formosa, which had been laid down by President Truman and 
Dean Acheson in January last. Their declaration that the United 
States would “not provide military aid or advice to the Chinese 
Nationalist forces on Formosa” and that Formosa was part of 
Chinese territory was a great victory for the responsible people 
of the State Department over the irresponsible men of the 
Pentagon, supported by General MacArthur. Two weeks 
eatlier—on December 23rd, 1949—anticipating the loss of 
Formosa to the Chinese communists, the State Department 
had given instructions to its — to inform the public that 
Formosa was of no strategic value. The document which leaked 
out said that there were cee cea (principally in the 
United States) who consider Formosa a redoubt in which the 
government could survive, and who tend to create the impress- 
ion that the United States is delinquent if it fails to ‘save 
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Formosa’ ”. It continued that the fate of Formosa would also 
damage the morale of other nations, but that the island was 
politically, geographically, and strategically part of China, 
and “is in no way especially distinguished or important”. This 
is clearly the case; Formosa is of no greater importance than 
Hainan Island, but not even Senator Taft ever suggested that 
Hainan island should be “defended”’ 

Yet within six months, a few hours after the invasion of South 
Korea, President Truman unilaterally declared, “I have ordered 
the 7th Fleet to prevent any attack on Formosa’ and added 
that “the determination of the future status of Formosa must 
await the restoration of security in the Pacific, a peace settle- 
ment with Japan, or consideration by the United Nations” 
The advocacy of military intervention in Formosa, as Mr. 
Walter Lippmann has pointed out, suggests undeclared war 
against China; if America is committed in Formosa, which 
she admits is Chinese territory, then she cannot be at peace with 
—or recognize—the actual Government in Peking. Thus, Presi- 
dent Truman’s action was not only a victory for General Mac- 
Arthur and Chiang Kai-shek; it also complicated the vital 
question of China’s representation in the United Nations. To 
understand the President’s change of policy, we must take into 
consideration the campaign for Chiang Kai-shek which General 
MacArthur, the War Department, and a Chinese Nationalist 
lobby in the United States have carried on after their defeat in 
January. At the end of January the Joint Chiefs of Staff testified 
before the Foreign Relations Committee—and this in spite of 
the President’s declared policy on Formosa—that the island 
would be strategically important to the United States if it were 
in enemy (that is, in Chinese communist) hands. In June, a Mili- 
tary Mission consisting of Secretary of Defence Louis Johnson 
and the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General Omar 
Bradley, visited General MacArthur. Rumour suggested that the 
Chinese communists would carry out their much-talked-of inva- 
sion of Formosa, the last Chinese territory to be liberated. Mr. 
Johnson at a “briefing session” with high occupation officials, said 
that the loss of Formosa would seriously threaten America’s Far 
Eastern defences. General MacArthur made no secret of his 
views. They were put forward by Major-General Earl Partridge, 
acting chief of the Far East Air Forces, who thus summarized 
them; the appearance of Soviet jet planes with Chinese com- 
munist insignia as far south as Canton had altered the balance 
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of air power in Asia; the loss of Formosa by the Chinese Nation- 
alists would put communism literally w ithin sight of the northern 
Philippine Islands: it would place Chinese communist air bases 
less than 600 miles from the United States base at Clark Field, 
Luzon; and, thirdly, Formosa as a communist base would 
pose a potential threat to the United States air bases at Okinawa, 
less than 400 miles to the north-east. Already, with this danger 
in view, the Americans had speeded up the preparations to make 
Okinawa a permanent base from which the heaviest bombers 
could strike deep into Asia. 

Whilst the Generals were talking in these strategic terms, Mr. 
Dean Acheson’s special adviser, Mr. John Foster Dulles, talked 
politics in Seoul. “To-day”, he told the South Korean Assembly, 
“the Korean people are in the front line of freedom under 
conditions both dangerous and exciting. You emerged from 
Japanese militarism, but you did not emerge into conditions 
of placid ease. Instead, you encounter the new menace of Soviet 
communism.” He assured them that in this “front line of 
freedom” they had the support of the American people. 

His speech and military talks in Tokyo were greeted by the 
North Koreans, in their Press and propaganda, as a signal for 
alarm, although it must be admitted that it was no innovation 
to describe the Americans as “imperialist war-mongers’’, etc. 
Their propaganda became even shriller on June 19th, when the 
U. S. A. 7th Fleet steamed into Hongkong on the first stage of 
its “show the flag” tour of south-east Asia and Japan. The 
aircraft-carrier displayed two squadrons of jet fighters lined up 
on its deck; it was accompanied by two destroyers. This was the 
fleet which President Truman ordered to prevent any attack 
on Formosa in his statement on June 27th. His additional point, 
which was to call on the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa to 
cease all air and sea operations against the mainland, seemed to 
imply neutrality. But it was not so interpreted by Chiang Kai- 
shek, whose continued air and naval blockade was clearly intended 
to involve America in the Nationalist war against Mao Tse-tung’s 
China. 

Counsels of moderation still heard in the State Department 
and among sections of the American people, dangerously 
offset by the alliance of MacArthur and Chiang Kai-shek. 
The General, taking the reins in his own hands, paid a highly 
provocative visit to Formosa at the beginning of August. This 
had the immediate effect of encouraging Chiang Kai-shek to 
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increase his blockade of the Chinese mainland. In its wider 
aspects, it proved to be a turning-point in American policy. 
President Truman sent Mr. Averill Harriman to caution the 
General. His caution was not sufficient to curb the activities of 
this American Mikado who sent an inflammatory statement on 
August 26th to the Veterans of Foreign Wars encampment at 
Chicago. At this point President Truman courageously directed 
General MacArthur to withdraw his statement. Simultaneously 
he sent a re-statement of American policy to the American 
delegate to the United Nations, whilst White House Officials 
told reporters that “in the field of foreign relations there can be 
only one voice in stating the position of the United States”’ 

Again, as in January last, the saner voices of the State Depart- 
ment had won. President Truman reinforced this victory in a 
fireside talk on September 1st, in a conciliatory pronouncement 
in which he outlined eight points for peace. He expressed in the 
strongest terms his desire that the war in Korea should not 
expand into a general war. He warned the Soviet Union not to 
underestimate American’s war potential, as the Japanese had 
done in 1941. He urged the people of China not to be “misled 
or forced into fighting against the United Nations, and against 
the American people, who have always been and still are their 
friends”. He expressed the “right of the Koreans to be free, 
independent and united—as they want to be”. He reaffirmed his 
belief in the United Nations, and in the desirability of settling 
the future of Formosa “like that of any other territory in dis- 
pute” by peaceful means. And he stated the view that all the 
nations of the Far East should have their freedom, the chance to 
live their own lives and to have “the same things we want for 
the people of the rest of the world”. 

President Truman has gained time. The dangers of the war in 
Korea developing into war on a much larger scale have dimin- 
ished. But the consolidation of these gains means the renewal of 
efforts to settle the Korean dispute by negotiations which in 
turn means that representatives from North Korea should be 
invited to Lake Success, and the reconstitution of the United 
Nations for which the presence of Chinese delegates from Peking 
is indispensable. Such are the lines of action which might 
reverse the trends towards war hastened by events in Korea and 
Formosa in the summer of 1950. 





ITALY’S FOREIGN POLICY 


By Maurice EDELMAN, M.P. 


I 


ITALY’s great problem in the last five years has been to 
decide whether she won the war or lost it. The efforts of her 
partisans and her formal status of co-belligerent persuaded her, 
somewhat’ hesitantly, that she was a victor; the attitude of her 
“second-half” allies was less reassuring. If Italy’s achievement 
were to be judged by her reward, it might seem exaggerated to 
call her a victor. Stripped of her colonies, obliged to pay indem- 
nities, her navy assigned to her former enemies, she was asked to 
pay a debt which the extravagance of the Duce—and her enjoy- 
ment of his way of life—had fully earned. Yet underlying the uncer- 
tainty as to whether she was victor or vanquished was the firm 
desire among large numbers of Italians to be on the victor’s side. 

While Allied Military Government was responsible for Italy, 
the desire to be associated with the west was less evident. in 
those days the theory was advanced by some downcast ideal- 
ogues that Italy might form with Germany and Austria a neutral 
area, which would have no part in the anxieties and quarrels 
that distracted Eastern and Western Europe. This reverie lasted 
only as long as the communists seemed a national Italian party. 
When the conflict between east and west deepened and the many 
millions of Italian communists showed their adherence to 
Moscow, it became clear that neutrality was not realizable 
for Italy, and that she would have to link herself with the 
west as an alternative to being fused in the Russian system. 

The 47 General Election that set up the coalition government 
was climacteric for Italy’s foreign policy. Both Russia and the 
U.S.A. subsidized the parties whose victory they sought. The 
Czechoslovaks sent a car-load of paper pulp for the communists’ 
propaganda campaign. The U.S. representative, Mr. Dunn, 
made a speech at Naples, welcoming a Marshall Aid ship, and 
emphasizing the benefits of Italy’s U.S. connections. Thousands 
of letters poured in from Italian Americans urging voters to 
support the Christian Democratic coalition. If the symbol of the 
communists was a hammer and sickle, the symbols of the 
Christian Democrats were less their crusader’s shield than an 
American loaf and an American bowl of spaghetti. They were 
powerful persuaders. 
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The years 1943 to 1947 may be described as the years of 
American tutelage; from 1947 to the present day as the years of 
American patronage. Of all the occupiers, the Americans alone 
had not fought major engagements with the Italian forces. The 
nazis had lacerated Italy’s flesh on her very hearth; the British 
had wounded her in Africa; the French seemed to have designs 
on Italian territory in Europe; but the Americans were somehow 
wealthy guardians, remote kinsmen who, though they did not 
always behave with the greatest of delicacy, were generous and 
benevolent. They were Italy’s protector against Russia. For 
America’s part, her present patronage of Italy must be in 
harmony with Italy’s own ambitions and projects. American 
protection could not alone safeguard a Christian Democratic 
government, if its foreign policy did not satisfy the aspiration 
of Italians at least as fully as the alternative proposals of the 
communists under Russia’s guidance. The three great themes 
of Italian foreign policy are the reconquest of national dignity, 
the renewal of attachments with the western world, and security. 
American interest in Italy will only be effective as long as it 
serves those purposes. 


I] 


You cannot talk long with an Italian about his country’s 
future without the conversation turning to Trieste and the 
former Italian colonies. Trieste is to Italy a beloved child lost 
to an anguished mother. When you travel to Trieste and pass 
the white flagstones between the cy press trees in the cemetery 

at Redipuglia, you realize that the city is also a memorial to the 
600,000 Italians who died in the first world war, fighting against 
the Austro-Hungarians for Istria. Those are the emotional 
associations of the city for the Italians. 

Yet if you drive from Trieste into the mountains, the nation- 
ality of the countryside undergoes an abrupt change. Gone are 
the Italian names, the terraced Mediterranean villas, and the 
great commercial buildings of the port. The people are short, 
dark Slovenians. On the walls you still see the remains of 
stencilled slogans, “Tukav je Jugoslavia’’, “This is Yugoslavia’’. In 
Gorizia, the scene changes again to Italy, but within five minutes, 
as you ‘drive towards the mountains, you are in an Alpine, 
Slovenian landscape; and so it remains till you arrive at Kobarid 
or Caporetto, where Italy suffered her great national disaster. 
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Let us look back on Trieste’s history. Between 1815, when the 
Treaty of Vienna gave Venezia Giulia to the Hapsburgs and the 
rise of modern Italian nationalism, the Italians had been content 
to settle and enlarge their colonies along the Giulian shore. In 
the hinterland lived Slovenian peasants, who had not yet acquired 
a national consciousness. Trieste, under the rule of Austro- 
Hungary, became the great port of Central Europe, with 
Austrians and Italians taking the largest share in its commercial 
management, while the Slovenes remained in the inferior 
position of sutlers and labourers. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, Slovene and 
Croatian nationalism, awakened by popular education, laid claim 
to Venezia Giulia. But Italy already existed as a political state; 
she was able to press her claim by both force of arms and dip- 
lomacy. When the first world war came, she abandoned the 
Triple Alliance and fought on the side of the Entente, thus 
assuring for herself the Brenner frontier, Istria, and the northern 
half of Dalmatia. The Treaty of St. Germain in 1919 satisfied 
her claims; the Pact of Rome in 1924 confirmed the coup d’ état 
of D’Annunzio, which gave her Fiume as a bonus. 

It is necessary to recall Trieste’s history because, in Rome and 
Belgrade, Italians and Yugoslavs claim an absolute right to the 
city. Both are, in fact, merely residual legatees of a city whose 
value was greatest when it served Europe and belonged to the 
heterogeneous but united Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
communists, both Italian and Yugoslav, have had an unhappy 
time in formulating a Trieste policy. As long as Yugoslavia 
was on good terms with Russia, the Italian communists, who in 
1945 took part in the Italo- Slovene Council of National Liber- 
ation, were all in favour of detaching Trieste from Italy and 
attributing it to Yugoslavia. Since the split in the cominform, 
the Italian Communist Party has made an about-turn, and 
appealing to Italian nationalism, has begun to blame the coali- 
tion government for the hardships endured by Italians in Zone 
B, the Yugoslav part of Istria. In 1946, Marshal Tito and Signor 
Togliatti, the Italian communist leader, had discussions based 
on a partition of the territory. Togliatti is reported to have 
suggested that Trieste be attributed to Italy and Gorizia to 
Yugoslavia. It is unlikely that Italian communists would to-day 
be ready to support any agreement which strengthened Tito’s 
power or undermined their present position as champions of 
Italy’s national claims. As far as the Christian Democrats are 
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concerned, they have made proposals through Count Sforza 
for direct negotiations with Yugoslavia. But in every scheme 
for a settlement by partition, the Italian claim to Trieste remains 
unchanged. 

The Trieste Free Territory that came into official existence 
on September 15th, 1947, when the Italian Peace Treaty was 
signed, still has two entirely separate zones, the Anglo-American 
Zone A and the Yugoslav Zone B. They are separated not 
merely by the old “Morgan Line”, once the military frontier 
of the occupation troops, but also by their economies, now 
co-ordinated with the ecomony of Italy and Yugoslavia respect- 
ively. The industrial Zone A, backed by Marshall Aid and the 
Italian lira, thrives. The agricultural Zone B, with its thin 
population of only 75,000, is poor. 


Because of these sharp contrasts between the two zones—: 


and in order to record their sympathy with Italy—the French, 
British, and U.S. Governments presented a proposal on March 
2zoth, 1948, to return the entire Free Territory to Italy. In April, 
1948, the British Government sent a note of protest to the 
Yugoslav Government, condemning the “popular” rule in the 
Yugoslav Zone as contrary to international law, and a violation 
of the peace treaty. 

It may well be that the only solution of the Trieste paradoxes 
can come about by direct agreement between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia. But there also remains the possibility that Trieste may 
be regarded as a European problem, and that the final settlement 
of this area, which once served the interests of Europe so well, 
may be made under the egis of the Council of Europe, where 
Italy already has a place, and where one day Yugoslavia may sit 
as well. 


UT 


No less strong than Italy’s attachment to Trieste is her 
attachment to her pre-fascist colonies. Article 23 of the Italian 
Peace Treaty reads: 


‘Italy renounces all rights and title to her Italian territorial possessions 
in Africa—namely, Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland.” 


For countless Italians, this clause, bitterly resented, is regarded 
as the British clause. Britain, these Italians say, has always been 
a jealous rival of Italy in Africa. 
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There are few attacks on Britain more odious than the self- 
pitying complaint of some of the M.S.I. neo-fascists—most of 
them former full-blown fascists—that having failed to win the 
war which Mussolini helped to launch, they should now be less 
well off than when it began. But despite the lament of the M.S.L, 
there is a valid reason for generosity to Italy in the matter of 
her former colonies. Italy’s population, pent up in the peninsula, 
increases yearly at a rate which will be disastrous unless there is 
the safety valve of emigration. The colonies were an outlet and a 
hope. For that reason, no doubt, the stern formula of the Peace 
Treaty has been progressively amended and made milder. 

An annex to the 1946 Treaty provided that if the Big Four 
couldn’t agree definitely on what was to be done with Italy’s 
African territories the matter should be referred to the United 
Nations Assembly. After considerable discussion, it appeared as 
though there were the general lines of agreement—that Italy 
had a predominant interest in Somaliland and Britain in Cyren- 
aica, that Italy had substantial claims on Tripolitania and Eritrea, 
and that none of these territories was ripe as yet for immediate 
independence. A compromise on these lines was worked out 
between the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Bevin, and the 
Italian Foreign Secretary, but the proposals were defeated when 
they were voted on. 

On November 21st, 1949, the United Nations arrived at this 
decision: Libya, comprising Cyrenaica, Tripoli, and Fezzan, 
should be made into an independent and sovereign state, whose 
independence would become effective not later than January rst, 
1952. Italian Somaliland was also to be an independent sovereign 
state, but under international trusteeship for ten years, with 
Italy as the administrating authority. As for Eritrea, a 
Commission was to visit it and prepare a report. 

This is not to say that this settlement was achieved without 
hostility from the Soviet Union. At the meeting of the Assembly, 
Mr. Arutiunian, speaking for the U.S.S.R., said that Italy was 
now to govern the territory even before the confirmation of the 
trusteeship agreement by the Assembly, which was surely a 
violation of the Charter. He advocated a U.N. trusteeship for 
Somaliland. There is no doubt that had it not been for the 
intervention of Britain in the colonial debate, Italy would not 
have had the opportunity of returning to Africa, or of recanting 
her unwilling renunciation of her colonies at the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1947. 
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Will the U.N. settlement of Italy’s colonial affairs open up a 
period of Anglo-Italian collaboration in Africa? Will it remove 
the bitterness which many Italians feel at the manner in which 
Britain shore her of her colonies? It is unlikely that the U.N. 
settlement will introduce a better Anglo-Italian understanding, 
unless we are more forthright in informing Italy of the heavy 
cost to Britain of the African war, in which Italy participated to 
Britain’s detriment. Even in a semi-official paper like Esveri, the 
Peace Treaty is referred to as a Dikfat. Yet Italy will do herself 
a disservice if she fails to recognize that in victory, Britain has 
behaved with moderation; and that the settlement of the Italian 
colonies has been achiev ed not because of any absolute right 
which Italy may have in the matter, but by reason of the British 
Government’s desire for peace and co-operation between 
Britain and Italy in Africa as well as in Europe. The solution is, 
in a sense, provisional. But it will have removed from the anti- 
British propaganda both of communists and neo-fascists the 
argument that a democratically elected Italian government is 
incapable of affirming what most Italians regard as Italy’s rights 
in Africa. 


IV 


The history of Italy in the last five years is one of persistent 
struggle to emerge from her political loneliness. Her Axis 
marriage with Germany had dissolved in sordid hatred and the 
smashing of crockery. The idea of reuniting in a sterile neutrality 
could not survive the miserable poverty into which the war had 
cast both countries. The dominant fact of the post-war world 
was that Italy had become a frontier state, on the fringe of the 
Anglo-American occupation and the newly-advanced world 
of Slav communism. 

Italy first turned for friendship to France. A Mediterranean 
alliance of the Latin states had long attracted political thinkers 
in Italy. In 1945 there was a community of feeling in both coun- 
tries. France was technically a victorious power. But she too 
had been occupied; she too had suffered. And if Italy, as a co- 
belligerent, could only expect crumbs from her banquet of 
victory, France too sat far below the salt. In both countries there 
was the rancorous feeling that the allies had not treated them 
quite fairly. Would it not be a good thing to form some kind 
of Franco-Italian union which would bring together eighty-five 
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million Latins? Such was the Italian argument, from which 
sprang the first attempts at a Franco-Italian customs union. 

The results of the discussions were not conclusive. A full 
Zollverein was not achieved. But the conferences which began 
at Genoa brought Italy out of her isolation, and gave Italians 
the feeling for the first time since the allied occupation that they 
were on the way back to independence and national sover- 
eignty. They had extended their hand to an ex-enemy, and had 
not been rebuffed. 

This Italian initiative was, however, less important than the 
initiative of geography in shaping Italy’s foreign relations. 
America realized that a communist Italy would mean a 
communist Mediterranean, a communist France, and a com- 
munist Europe. For that reason, she has through Marshall 
Aid sustained Italy at a standard of life which Italy alone could 
not possibly achieve without U.S. aid within any forseeable 
future. In Britain, the struggle to close the dollar gap is a daily 
one; the effort to dispense with Marshall Aid is unremitting. In 
official Italian circles there is an apathetic conviction that the 
gap cannot be closed, and that Italy can only survive with U.S. 
aid. This view appears to be shared by the American E.C.A. 
representatives. On that understanding, there is a mutual 
tolerance between the Italians and their American visitors, 
which occasionally swings between the extremes of contempt 
and resentment. 

Marshall Aid springs in great measure from American benev- 
olence. At the same time, it is a weapon in the cold war, and is 
the economic foundation of the Atlantic Pact, with which 
Italy has become associated. The resistance in Italy to the 
Atlantic Pact did not come from the communists alone. Even in 
the Vatican there were those who feared a military agreement 
which would have the effect of making the east-west division 
final. Italy had been too recently a battle-ground for Italians 
to view with equanimity the prospect of a new and greater 
war, in which she would get the earliest atomic bombs. On the 
other hand, the Christian Democrats argued that if Italy kept 
out of the Pact, she would be invaded anyhow in the event of 
war breaking out, and in that case would lose whatever advan- 
tages the western powers would dispose of, if victorious. 
Meanwhile, there was the ago" that the Pact might 
prevent war from breaking out, and the certainty that Italian 
adherence to the Pact meant the continuation of Marshall Aid. 
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Italy had no place in Western Union, and no part in the Brussels 
Treaty. The Atlantic Pact gave her the first real opportunity 
of intimate contact with the western world. 

From an American point of view, Italy is the focal point of 
the Mediterranean battle against communism. The Conference 
of U.S. ambassadors in March, 1950, was organized in Rome, 
not merely as a matter of convenience, but as a symbol 
of America’s predominant interest in Italy’s future. 


V 


The effect of the Vatican on Italian foreign policy is usually, 
though mistakenly, thought to be a deterrent to good relations 
between Italy and the Soviet Union. There is, on the contrary, 
every reason to believe that both ethical and political consider- 
ations persuade the Vatican to encourage the Italian Government 
to seek a peaceful modus vivendi with Moscow. An unsuccessful 
war against the east in which Italy took part would inevitably 
bring damage to the Papacy. 

The war of ideas between Moscow and Rome is an eternal 
one. No compromise or synthesis is possible. The persecution 
of priests in eastern Europe and restrictions on the Church have 
been repeatedly denounced by the Vatican. But in 1945 there was 
the possibility of a concordat between Poland and the Vatican 
on the position of the Catholic Church. In 1950, the proposal 
was revived. Whether a concordat is established or merely 
remains a subject of discussion, the fact that negotiations have 
taken place is proof that the Vatican does not wish to “write off” 
the great Catholic populations now living within the Russian 
sphere of influence. It is the constant effort of Vatican diplomacy 
to prevent a breach which would irrevocably isolate these 
communities from the church. 

While maintaining as much direct contact as possible with 
eastern Europe, the Vatican is also concerned to protect the 
interest of the church in eastern Europe, through the influence 
and intervention of the U.S.A. The frequent visits of Cardinal 
Spellman to Rome are both evidence and symbol that the 
Catholic Church, however much it has been injured in the 
countries beyond the iron curtain, has received a reinforcement 
of power through its rising influence in the U.S.A. 
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No one can think of western civilization without immediately 
thinking of Italy. The Roman conception of law, the advance of the 
legions, who forced an imperial unity on Europe, and preserved it 
with arms and roads, the relics of classical antiquity—all are part 
of western culture. The art of the Renaissance, giving anew bloom 
to the ancient glory of Rome, has been an inspiration to the 
centuries that followed. For those reasons alone, it would have 
been impossible to imagine a a Europe without Italy. 

From an Italian point of view, the adherence of Italy to the 
Council of Europe meant more than a formal recognition of 
Italy’s part in shaping Europe’s culture. It was a major political 
action, bringing Italy back into the comity of the west, from 
which war had banned her. For once it was apparent that to 
have been a co-belligerent had practical advantages over being 
a plain enemy, since whereas western Germany received no 
invitation to join the Council, Italy in 1949 was made a member. 

The idea of a federated Europe excited great hopes in Italy. 
Indeed, one can say of the delegates who took part in the First 
Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe -that their 
enthusiasm for a federal Europe, linked with a partial surrender 
of national sovereignty, was in direct proportion to their dis- 
satisfaction with their own government, or their apprehension 
concerning the difficulties which their governments were 
required to face. The Italian delegates at Strasbourg in 1949, 
perhaps in reaction against fascist controls, were fervently in 
favour of a liberalized European economy and the free movement 
of manpower. If this thesis was not enthusiastically accepted by 
other delegations—for example, the British—it was merely 
because these other delegations were not anxious to import 
Italy’s problems before they knew what share of the total 
European burden Italy herself was prepared to assume. 

In Italy there was considerable disappointment in the achieve- 
ments of the Italian delegation to Strasbourg, chiefly because it 
was not fully realized there that the job of the Consultative 
Assembly was to advise, not to legislate. When the delegates 
reported to the Chamber the question they were asked ‘was, 
“What have you done?” No —— ntative at Strasbourg was in 
a position to “do” anything, if by “doing” is meant introducing 
changes into the affairs of Europe. Yet the Council of E jurope, with 
its theme of integration, is the only instrument by which Italy can 
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recover her individuality and dignity within the European frame- 
work, instead of becoming America’s remittance man. 

When liberal economists talk of “integration”, they have in 
mind the creation of a unified European market, comparable 
with that of the U.S.A., in which industry and commerce, 
unimpeded by trade barriers, tariffs and quotas, will flourish 
in a climate of /aissey faire. When socialists speak of “integ- 
ration”, they think of a planned economy in which the produc- 
tion of each country will be planned to harmonize with that of 
the others; in which there will be division of labour; in which 
full employment will be organised; and where the general good 
will not mean the good of those who survive an internecine 
competition, but the good of men who have replaced wasteful 
competition by co-operation. In a Europe integrated in the 
“liberal” or American w ay, Italy, with her excessive population 
and her shortage of raw materials, must be a pensioner or 
perish. She cannot pay her way by normal trade. Her only hope 
of solving her economic and her political difficulties is by co- 
ordinating her activities with those of her neighbours. 

O.E.E.C., the Council of Europe, the Atlantic Pact, Point IV 
of President Truman’s speech in January, 1950, dealing with 
backward territories—all are expressions of the policy which, 
half-consciously, half-unconsciously, implies the grouping of 
the western world towards a practical unity. The force of events 
has driven Italy into the new grouping of power which to-day 
is the equipoise of the inflated Soviet system. There is no 
possibility that she will ever be able to detach herself from the 
balance of power in which she is now a vital factor. 

Yet it would be foolish to believe that foreign policy is 
entirely made by governments or their agents. The well- 
organized, extensive, and military Communist Party of Italy 
could under present conditions make abortive many of the 
government’s plans, should it engage in revolutionary strike 
action. The Italian government is engaged in a race with time. 
Will it be able to create the economic stability which will cause 
communist power to decline while its new alliances mature? 
Or will the communists succeed in exploiting the country’s 
economic difficulties while the new alliances are still embryonic? 
The official foreign policy of the government is engaged in a 
cold war with the unofficial foreign policy of the Communist 
Party. There is little doubt that the victory will go to the policy 
that can promise peace and deliver bread. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BRITISH FILMS 
By J. C. Gray 
DISCUSSION of the economic problems facing Britain’s film 


industry is more often than not confused by a failure to separate 
immediate and long-term issues. Apart from the six years of 
war, when the public patronized cinemas well and the Govern- 
ment became the leading sponsor of film production, the industry 
has moved in and out of crises with persistent regularity; and 
these crises have inevitably become the focus of discusssion, 
when more fundamental issues should have been tackled. A 
typical case confronts us at this moment. The J. Arthur Rank 
Organization, the biggest vertical combine in the industry, may 
soon decide to cease producing films because of its inability to 
cover out of earnings the production costs of its recent films. 
Public opinion has not unnaturally been centred on this news and 
it has been assumed by many observers that the future of British 
films is bound up with the future of the Rank Organ ization. 

The assumption is, of course, wrong—just as wrong as 
another assumption, prevalent two years ago, that the monopol- 
istic tendencies of the industry would sweep away the 
independent producer by forcing him out of production or into 
one of the combines. The Government stepped in to protect 
the independent film-maker by lending him money through the 
Film Finance Corporation and by persuading exhibitors to show 
a sufficient proportion of “independent” films. Similarly, the 
Government can now step in, if it so wishes, to protect the 
Rank Organization. It has already gone a little way to meet 
the industry’s wishes by remitting a small part of the receipts 
from entertainments duty levied on cinema seats. It can go further 
and grant extensive relief from tax. The present crisis will then 
be over, but the basic problems of the industry will not have 
been tackled, and another crisis will almost certainly overtake 
it before long. On the other hand, if the Government does not 
subsidize the industry in this way and the Rank Organization 

carries out its threat to stop production, the dislocation—how- 
ever serious and unpalatable—will not last very long. Other 
companies will take over the Rank studios and will endeavour 
to produce films more successfully in similar conditions. 

These recurrent crises are, in fact, surface symptoms of an 
industrial disease which cannot be easily diagnosed or cured. 
From its inception, film production has been a highly risky 
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undertaking and its finance has been fraught with perils. The 
thirty years of its commercial history tell a continuous story of 
mushroom companies enjoying a quick growth, a short heyday 
and then a sudden decline, resulting in a timely merger with 
some other company or in complete bankruptcy. After the 
last war it was thought that vertical integration, as practised by 
the Rank group, would create greater stability within the 
industry and halt the slow invasion of its resources by American 
capital. So far, it has not done so. All it has done is to lengthen 
the cyclical period by amassing greater financial resources and 
to bring greater uniformity into the pattern of its collapse, once 
it sets in. The disease remains, even though its symptoms may 
vaty. The industry has not found a way of curing it without 
external aid. And during recent years the Government has been 
forced to interfere on an ever-increasing scale with the course 
of free enterprise from studio to cinema. 

To the credit of the Government, it has not confused the 
disease with its symptoms. Though it has acted from time to 
time on immediate issues, its energies have been chiefly directed 
towards the diagnosis and treatment of the basic ailment— 
haphazardly, perhaps, but at least in the right direction. It has 
appointed and received reports from two important committees, 
a Working Party on Film Production Costs (Chairman, Sir 
George Gater) and a Committee of Enquiry into a Distribution 
and Exhibition of Cinematograph Films (Chairman, Sir Arnold 
Plant). Both committees, though working in different fields, 
have tried to answer the same question: how can British film 
production be made to pay its way? Both of them have made 
a number of interesting proposals which merit the serious study 
that the Government and the trade associations have been giving 
them since the reports appeared late in 1949. But as most of the 
important proposals require the goodwill of the industry, their 
implementation is certain to be a slow business. The greatest 
value of the reports lies in the information which they give 

about the organization and methods of the industry. This 

information is still inadequate, as the authors ruefully admit. 
The industry is almost completely lacking in proper statistics 
and no more than an intelligent guess can be made at the 
financial structure of its operations. Still, the information they 
have provided enables one to paint a much clearer picture of 
the industry, to assess its plight more exactly, and to grope with 
clearer vision towards an equitable long-term policy. 
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Two salient facts concerning the film industry are the high 
costs of production and the low proportion of total receipts 
which are returned to the producer. Taken in conjunction with 
the inevitable delay between the completion of a film and the 
end of its earning period, these facts account for the risky nature 
of film finance. Whatever the future organization of the industry, 
therefore, it must at least ensure that films on the whole cost 
producers less money and earn them considerably more. Let us 
take the problem of earning capacity first. 

Recent experience has taught us that outside the Common- 
wealth the market for British films is very small indeed and the 
prospects of increasing it during the next few years are poor. 
Among the many reasons for this, the unwillingness of foreign 
exhibitors to show all but a few British films must take pride of 
place. Taste in films throughout much of the world tends to 
conform to American standards as a result of being saturated 
with American films for the past generation. A culture pattern 
has been formed on which British films, no matter how good 
‘ they are, have little influence provided that they remain charac- 
teristically British or fail to ape American standards competently. 

The most inflexible of overseas markets is, of course, the 
United States itself; it is also the most important, being the only 
large English-speaking audience outside Britain. If one in twenty 
of American cinemas would open its doors to British films, 
prospects of stability in the industry would vastly improve. 
The fact is, though, that succesive efforts by British renters, 
culminating i in an expensive drive by the Rank Organization in 
recent years, have failed to force a wedge into the American 
circuits. Excepting an occasional prestige film, like Ham/et and 
The Red Shoes, British feature films secure few bookings outside 
the show-room cinemas of the leading cities. Governmental 
help has availed little. In 1948 Mr. Harold Wilson agreed with 
Mr. Eric Johnston, President of the Motion Picture Association 
of America, to limit the earnings which American film companies 
in Britain can take out of the country to an annual sum of £17 
millions* above the earnings of British films in the U.S.A. The 
intention was to stimulate a wider showing of British films 
in the United States and so make less urgent the need to 
save dollars spent on film rents. So far however, not even 
the resources at Mr. Johnston’s command have moved 


} 


* This figure may be increased under a new system of bonuses to be announced in the 


near future. 
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American distributors to extend a welcome to new British films. 

‘ For the moment, then, little help can be given to British film 
producers by increasing overseas income. At the same time, 
so long as the present methods of production and distribution 
prevail, the cost of making films cannot be fully recovered from 
existing markets over a long period. Their earning capacity 
lies chiefly in Britain’s own cinemas, 4,800 in number and with 
seats totalling 4,200,000. From their gross takings, which 
amounted to £109 millions in 1947-8,* has to come most of 
the increased income which producers can reasonably expect. 
In order to understand the difficulties of increasing producers’ 
income, some important facts about the system of renting and 
exhibition must be studied. 

About 94 per cent. of the cinemas require a programme of 
two “feature” films, both of them long films and consisting 
of a “‘first feature”, which is usually of higher quality and sales 
appeal, and a “second feature”, lower in quality and much 
cheaper in rent. The other 6 per cent. show one feature film; 
and all cinemas show a supporting programme of short films. 
In 87 per cent. of the cinemas programmes are changed at least 
twice a week, in 13 per cent. once a week or less. This pattern 
of demand is fairly regular, so that the number of films required 
for exhibition in any year can be foreseen with moderate 
accuracy. 

Of the annual release of films, a large proportion is made in 
the United States and distributed by American-dominated 
renting companies in this country. The main reason for this is 
that the British film industry has not the resources to supply 
enough films for current demand—even if considerations of 
quality are discounted. But another reason is the preference of 
British cinemagoers, or at least of the exhibitors, who claim to 
be the best judges of public taste, for American films. 

The popularity of American films cannot be doubted; they 
reach a high standard of technical efficiency and they provide 
strong psychological attractions, including lavish spectacles and 
highly publicized stars. But to the exhibitor they mostly offer 
an added bait of cheap rents. The average American film 
recovers all, or nearly all, of its cost in the home market and its 
renters can afford to offer very reasonable charges to overseas 
exhibitors. If the Government did not fix protective quotas 
for the exhibition of British films, exhibitors would be content 


* Estimate by the Plant Committee, Cmd. 7,837, p. 19. 
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to hire their programmes according to strict capitalist principles 
and British producers would certainly suffer a loss of markets. 
Even the quota system provides no real defence against the 
American invasion. A high quota, such as the 45 per cent. quota 
for first-feature films which operated in 1948-9, encourages the 
distribution of low-quality British films in competition with 
more attractive American films; the public shows its preferences 
and exhibitors’ takings tend to fall. A lower quota, such as the 
30 per cent. quota to which the Government is reverting this 
year, gives less protection to the industry when its resources are 
fully mobilized. Between the two extremes there is no happy 
medium. 

Thus only about two-fifths* of the gross takings of British 
cinemas were paid in respect of British films in 1947-8, a com- 
paratively good year for British producers. Of this sum nearly 
36 per cent. was taken by the Government in Entertainments 
Duty and another 39 per cent. was retained by the exhibitors to 
cover the cost and profits of exhibition. Only 25 per cent. 
remained for renters and producers, and of this proportion 
2 per cent. represented the cost of the supporting programme 
and 6 per cent. the share of the renters. British producers of 
first-feature films received only 17 per cent.—one-sixth of the 
total and a sum of only £74} millions. 

These figures are startling. In effect, they mean that a film of 
medium cost (say £250,000) must earn {14 millions at the box 
oflice to cover its cost in the British market. It must be seen by 
zo million people, or two Britons in five, paying on an average 
1s. 6d. for their seats. 

The Plant Committee thus devoted most of its study to ways 
of raising total box-office receipts and of redistributing the total 
in favour of film producers. It decided that the ome pattern 
of distribution, which has become ingrained with usage, does 
not encourage the maximum income from box-office receipts, 
chiefly because of the unnecessarily long delays incurred in 
exhibiting a film throughout the country. On the average it takes 
eighteen months for a film to go the rounds and recoup the initial 
expenditure on its production. But public interest in the film 
reaches its peak during the publicity campaign which starts with 
the pre-release showing in London. It cannot be sustained at 
full strength throughout the period in which the film passes 


* A rough estimate based on distributors’ receipts only (see the Plant Report, Cmd. 7,837, 
PP. 19-20). 
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from the West End to a three-stage “general release” in Greater 
London, a “provincial release” perhaps a month later, and 
subsequent runs in all parts of the country. Part of the delay is 
caused by Government-imposed economies in the use of film 
stock; they artificially limit the number of prints which can be 
made of each film and thus slow down the speed with which 
the film can pass round the country. The Committee recom- 
mended that restrictions on film stock should be lifted, more 
copies of each film made, the Greater London release completed 
in one stage lasting a week, and the subsequent releases speeded 
up. But these reforms depend on an increase in the home pro- 
duction of film stock, which must otherwise be purchased for 
dollars, and on a refusal | oy the Government to enter the thriving 
export market once production dves increase. This is not a 
decision which the Government can take lightly; the national 
interest is at stake, besides that of the film industry. 

The Committee also concerned itself with the methods 
of selecting films for exhibition. Here the problem centres in 
the grouping of cinemas into large circuits. Three principal 
circuits—Odeon, Gaumont and A.B.C.—own between them 
974 cinemas, more than a fifth of the total, with an average 
seating capacity which is more than twice the average for the 
rest. Minor circuits, each controlling at least twenty halls, own 
another 700. The power of these circuits lies in their ownership 
of a large proportion of “first run” cinemas and their strong 
booking connections with smaller circuits and with independent 
cinemas. It has become well-nigh imperative for independent 
producers to secure a general release for their films through one 
of the three circuits. At the same time the large circuits determine 
many of the conditions on which films are shown, if at all, at 
their cinemas. 

Ever since the Government made a gentleman’s agreement 
with the three circuits in 1946, their power has not been 
used seriously to the detriment of independent producers. 
Under this agreement, now given legislative force, the Govern- 
ment appoints a Selection Board, including trade representatives, 
to consider films submitted to it by independent producers who 
have not secured bookings with the circuits. If the Board gives 
a film its approval, it can order one of the circuits to show it— 
provided that it issues no more than six orders in each quota 
period. In practice, few films have been submitted to the Board 
since it was created and in only one case (the disputed film on 
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workers’ control, Chance of a Lifetime) has the Board of Trade 
used its powers of direction. For the moment this Govern- 
mental power, employed as a threat, is proving effective. But it 
is clearly adequate only so long as the trade and the Government 
have similar views as to what films are worth exhibiting. It is 
not a final answer to the problem of power in the large circuits, 
and one can only regret that the Plant Committee did not give 
more than a passing consideration to the problem. 

Instead, the Committee concentrated on problems of securing 
the best possible exhibition for British films, once they are 
accepted by the circuits. In particular, it examined the practice 
of “barring”, now deeply entrenched in the industry. It is 
natural for exhibitors when booking a film to try to bar its 
exhibition in competing cinemas until some weeks after they 
have finished with it. But the practice, however justifiable in 
principle, does hold up the progress of a film once it is released 
and does very often keep a good film out of many large 
and remunerative halls. The power of the circuits, especially 
the three largest, hinders the efficiency of exhibition further by 
creating extensive areas over which the barring system can 
operate automatically. The small independent exhibitor cannot 
always prevent a competitor from bidding for the films he wants 
at about the same time; but a powerful circuit can make its 
system of “bars” an essential condition of all bookings with it. 

To overcome this and related difficulties, the Committee 
proposed that every British first-feature film should be offered 
in turn to all cinemas in each group (“pre-release”, “first run” 
and “subsequent run’’) on the principle that the highest bidder 
in each competitive area gets the booking. Cinemas would be 
allocated between the groups so that the largest and most 
remunerative halls have the first pick of the films and the smallest 
halls come last. This is a novel proposal which merits serious 
study. But it has one big drawback: it requires both sanction 
and fair-minded implementation by the trade, which is wedded 
to a very different procedure. So far exhibitors have shown little 
enthusiasm for the Committee’s proposal, and the circuits, 
whose power it would limit, cannot be expected to lend it 
support, especially as it disturbs the easy relations! uip between 
the three large circuits and their associated production 
companies. 

In view of this difficulty, the possibility of nationalizing some 
of the cinema circuits, or at least of divorcing their ownership 
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from that of British production companies, must not be too 
readily dismissed. The Plant Committee did dismiss the idea, 
because it held that a change in ownership of cinemas would not 
necessarily improve the existing methods of exhibition, though it 
would interfere drastically with the present methods of finan- 
cing production. This much is true. But if the Committee’s own 
proposals are not acceptable to the circuits, it may be that the 
ownership of the circuits should be changed, especially if the 
long-term prospects of independent producers are to be safe- 
guarded. Nationalization has an important advantage over an 
open sale of cinemas: it prevents their purchase by American 
interests. 

Again, the Committee’s recommendations concerning the 
share of receipts retained by renters are remarkably weak. Few 
would disagree with their conclusion that the share can be 
reduced, even when the financial responsibilities of renters are 
taken into account. The problem is how to effect such a reduction 
without interfering unduly with private initiative or national- 
izing one or more renting companies. The case for partial 
nationalization is strong; it can stimulate greater efficiency, and 
it can assure independent producers a ready supply of salesmen. 
But it can be rendered a sterile policy if privately owned cinemas 
refuse to accept films from a “nationalized” renter. It is thus 
practical policy only if associated with a partial nationalization 
of cinemas. 

It follows from the above that the issue of nationalization is 
not so simple and straightforward as many socialists in the film 
industry believe. On the whole, film distribution and exhibition 
like most forms of entertainment do not lend themselves to 
public ownership. Cinemas can only be made to pay in present 
circumstances by the adoption of strict commercial principles, 
and any public authority which took them over would have the 
unappetizing choice of showing films that the public are prepared 
to see—or of losing money. At the same time, reforms in the 
system of renting and exhibiting British films are so urgent that 
if private enterprise is not willing to initiate them the possibilities 
of partial nationalization, allied to a re-grouping of cinemas and 
a policy of competitive bidding for films, should be more closely 
examined. It is a pity that the Plant Committee stopped short 
of such an inquiry. 

Even if box-office receipts can be increased and a higher 
proportion of them can be returned to the producer, British 
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film production will not become more stable so long as produc- 
tion costs remain unnecessarily high. In fact, unless adequate 
safeguards are devised, it is all too possible for the increased 
income accruing to producers to be absorbed in inflated costs. 

Reasons for high costs are not hard to find and some of them 
make good sense. The cost of studio rents and raw materials has 
increased at least as much in this industry as in others since 
1939. At the same time, the technical quality of British films has 
risen vastly over the same period and higher quality must be 
paid for partly by higher costs. But, in the main, high production 
costs must be attributed to extrav agance, an unfortunate char- 
acteristic which the industry seems unable to shake off. 

Take labour costs first. Including the salaries of artistes, they 
account for one-half of total outlay on production. Technicians’ 
wages alone amount to one-third of the total and they have 
increased by 124 per cent. since 1939. Both minimum and maxi- 
mum rates are extremely high in relation to the work done— 
much higher, for instance, than for similar work in those trades 
where the wage rates are strictly comparable. The unions defend 
high rates on the grounds that technicians have little security of 
employment, being mostly employed on a“picture to picture” 
basis, and that they have to work long, irregular hours, sometimes 
in trying conditions, using a good deal of specialized knowledge 
and technical skill. There is some truth in their argument, but 
hardly sufficient to justify the extremely high rates which persist 
in some grades. 

What is more, the industry has been flooded with additional 
manpower since the w ar, mainly because a number of temporary 
wartime recruits have obtained full union membership. The 
increase in personnel has been sustained by agreements between 
employers and unions which provide for a minimum number 
of technicians in various production teams. To some extent this 
makes for a greater quantity and quality of output, but beyond 
that extent it is an extravagance w hich the industry can scarcely 
afford at present. Additional costs are incurred through the 
acceptance by: the industry of a five-day week and somewhat 
inelastic regulations for overtime work; and by the persistence 
of demarcation disputes between grades of technicians, which 
are often quite unreasonable and which prove expensive when 
large production teams are held up on the job for trivial reasons. 

The cost of labour is, of course, only one part of the story, 
though it is that part most often publicized by representatives 
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of management in the industry. The unions hotly defend their 
efforts to secure better working conditions for their members. 
While the industry is managed so extravagantly and costs run 
high in every department, they know only too well that money 
saved in labour costs can be quickly absorbed in some other 
expenditure without affecting the total cost of production. 
Their outlook is strengthed by the growth of bad industrial 
relations in most studios. Memories of past experiences have 
embittered both management and labour and neither side trusts 
the other sufficiently to try to bridge the gap between them. It 
is true that in recent years they have reached agreement on a 
number of basic questions—wages, hours, overtime, location 
expenses and holidays, to mention the most important; but there 
has been little progress with proper schemes of recruitment, 
training, apprenticeship, promotion and joint consultation, 
and the present crisis in the studios dispels all hope of progress 
in the near future. Day-to-day relations in the studios are with 
some notable exceptions poor and when disputes occur, they 
often assume an ugly and unrealistic character. 

Both sides must take their share of blame for this unfortunate 
position; and in order to end it both sides must be prepared to 
approach problems of cost with greater wisdom and courage. 
Management, on its own side, has a number of economies to 
make. The cost of managerial expenses has risen by 200 per cent. 
since 1939 and in general is now quite excessive. The size and 
allowances of location units are also much higher in most cases 
than they negd be. The planning of film production over its 
various stages is frequently inefficient and results in needless 
and costly delays or in the shooting of much film material which 
is subsequently not required. Constant warfare between artist 
and businessman bedevils top decisions on policy and too often 
results in victory for the artist, whose whims may prove 
expensive or short-lived—frequently both. The desire for high 
technical standards in production breeds in many directors a 
perfectionism which is apt to be wasteful of time and money. 
Lastly, the “star” system, which is so closely related to the 
box-office appeal of films, calls for the payment of fabulous 
salaries, part of which is passed on to actors’ agents as 
commission. 

The solution of these problems is a gigantic undertaking, 
rendered even more difficult by the lack of training within the 
industry for high managerial posts. The Working Party, 
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mentioned earlier in this article, has put forward a number of 
interesting if not very weighty proposals for reducing costs; 
they include better arrangements for the production planning 
of individual films, the improvement of joint consultation, a 
more careful choice of personnel officers, and the encouragement 
of contracts with artistes whereby they receive a limited initial 
payment plus subsequent payments on a basis to be agreed by 
the contracting parties and the distributor. But the general 
effect of these proposals is to place the responsibility for reform 
squarely on the shoulders of the industry itself and especially 
on management. 

The need to reduce production costs is so widespread in the 
industry and is of such immediate importance that it should not 
be evaded by irrelevant talk, inspired chiefly by the present 
crisis within the Rank Organization, for a reduction in Enter- 
tainments Duty. This does not mean that incidence of the duty 
at present is fair. It is far from that, and the case for relieving 
cinemas from their excessive burden has been cogently argued.* 
But its supporters usually miss one important point—namely, 
that if the purpose of reducing the industry’s tax burden is to 
increase its financial stability, the relief must be devoted to that 
purpose and not frittered in continued — agance. There is no 
clear indication that this would actually happen if the Govern- 
ment were to grant more than the limited concession it has 
already made. It is more than likely that a substantial concession 
would remove some of the urgency for economy measures 
and would revive the old attitude of complacency which has 
made extravagance almost a tradition of the trade. It is thus too 
big a risk for the Government to take at this juncture. Having 
led the industry to the point where its more reliable leaders are 
conscious of their responsibilities and able to judge the real 
nature of their problems, the Government should now secure 
the best possible returns for their patient efforts of the past five 
years and not permit the industry to escape its responsibilities 
once more at the expense of the community at large. 


* E.g. by the Plant Committee. See Cmd. 7,837, pp. 24-30. 








THE CAREER OF MACKENZIE KING 
By Joun A. STEVENSON 


THE records of political history can show few more para- 
doxical careers than that of the late William Lyon Mackenzie 
King. He was a Liberal and his religious faith was a fundamental- 
ist brand of Presbyterianism. But it was the loyal support of the 
conservative French-Canadian Catholics which enabled him to 
give the Liberal Party of Canada a prolonged ascendency, in an 
age when liberalism had become a spent force in most other 
countries, and to achieve for himself the distinction of having 
held the office of Prime Minister longer than any other British 
statesman. Only a supreme master in the arts of political legerde- 
main could have accomplished this feat, and in this particular 
role Mr. King had no peer among his contemporaries. 

His election to the leadership of the Liberal Party in 1919 was 
fortuitous. It had been rent in twain by the famous controversy 
over military conscription in 1917 and, when Laurier died in 
1919, his followers, who were mostly French-Can: adians, could 
only hope to revive its fortunes by choosing a Protestant as his 
successor. Through the almost solid support of the French- 
Canadian delegates, Mackenzie King was elected leader by a 
narrow majority, and his knowledge of the immense debt which 
he owed to French Canada implanted in his mind a fixed deter- 
mination never to challenge its views and prejudices. This sdée 
jixe was a governing factor in all his policies and actions. 

The credit items in his balance sheet merit first consideration. 
From his youth he always had a genuine interest in industrial 
problems and social reforms, and it was stimulated by his 
experiences first as the chief official and then as ministerial head 
of the Department of Labour at Ottawa and found literary 
expression in a book called Industry and Humanity. But in his first 
spell of power he made no serious effort to translate his reformist 
ideals into legislation. In 1926, however, the leftist group, who 
were the predecessors of the present C.C.F. Party, extracted 
from him as the price of their support in the constitutional crisis 
of that year a promise to inaugurate a system of old age pensions, 
which ‘he subsequently fulfilled, and the letter, giving this 
pledge, to-day adorns the headquarters of the C.C.F. at Ottawa 
In 1936 he remodelled and made more workable a system of 
unemployment insurance, for which the late Lord Bennett had 
secured authority before the end of his régime, and after the 
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second world war ended he introduced a plan of family allow- 
ances which has offered special benefits to the French-Canadians, 
notorious for their large families. 

It was also a fortunate thing that during the second world war 
Canada was ruled by a statesman who had always favoured the 
closest relations between his own country and the United States 
and was able in critical years to promote their effective co-opera- 
tion in the war through his personal friendship with the late 
President Roosevelt, and his old connection with the Rocke- 
feller family. As Prime Minister, he had a good understanding 
of the relations between policy and administration and he had 
a knack of picking out competent lieutenants for his Cabinet. 
As a war leader he was reasonably effective, since he had the 
good sense to give efficient ministers a free hand in managing 
their departments, but as will be recounted later, his vacillating 
course about recruiting policy revived in acute form the racial 
cleavage which has so often bedevilled Canadian life. He is also 
entitled to great credit for his intelligent and perennial interest 
in the beautification of Ottawa, and the magnificent national park 
of 75,000 acres, which is now in process of creation in the 
Gatineau Valley as an annex of the capital, owes much to his 
inspiration and practical support. 

It was Mr. King’s ingrained belief that the national unity of 
Canada could only be maintained by the perpetuation of the 
ascendency of the Liberal Party and himself at Ottawa, and to 
this task he addressed all his talents and energies, and fot its 
achievement he rarely hesitated to sacrifice liberal principles, 
turn the sharpest of corners, and discard loyal colleagues and old 
friends. Since the French-Canadians, who were the solid core 
of his following, are extremely conservative in their outlook 
upon political, economic, and social problems, their influence 
operated continuously as a brake upon any reformist tendencies 
which Mr. King possessed. He was never a blazer of new trails 
of reform and was a convinced believer in the axiom, Ouieta non 
movere. 

As a domestic reformer Mr. King was an habitual opportun- 
ist. He was wont to deliver long harangues about the evils of 
protectionism and the advantages of a low tariff for Canada 
without betraying any real appreciation of the fundamental 
factors in economic policy in the modern world. His ministries 
did a great deal of tinkering with the tariff, but they preserved 
the main structure of the protectionist system and permitted the 
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Canadian consumer to be exploited continually by a variety of 
business combines and price-fixing associations. In the general 
election of 1926, after promising the agrarian voters of Western 
Canada, as a bait for their votes, a drastic reduction in the tariff 
duties on farm implements, he went to Brantford, Ontario, one 
of the chief centres of their manufacture, and urged the re- 
election of Mr. Raymond, the sitting liberal member, who was 
pledged to oppose any such reduction. 

As eatly as 1921, when the Conservatives were in control of 
the Senate, he was inveighing against it continually as a danger- 

ously reactionary body which must be either abolished or 
drastically reformed. But, when he attained power and was able 
to fill the Senate, as vacancies occurred, with faithful Liberal 
partisans and secure a majority in it, his enthusiasm for senatorial 
reform faded away rapidly. Even when he was in power with 
overwhelming majorities in both houses, he made no move for 
its reform, and instead of nominating to it men of real distinction 
in different walks of life, he reserved his appointments to it 
mainly for tired liberal politicians or e cats” who had con- 
tributed generously to his party’s fund. The consequence is that 
to-day the reduction of the Conservative Herder in the Senate 
to a feeble minority of fifteen elderly men, many of them in- 
valids, in a house of 103 members has impaired its authority and 
prestige, and the St. Laurent Ministry is being forced by public 
opinion to consider plans for a reform of the Upper House, 
which has been long overdue. 

Mr. King was fond of describing himself as a Gladstonian 
liberal and was never tired of expatiating upon the virtues of 
that statesman. But Gladstone would have been horrified at 
some of the ae departures from liberal principles, of which 
ministries headed by Mr. King were guilty. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has a power of disallowance of provincial statutes 
which are unconstitutional or violate elementary rights, and it had 
no hesitation in 1936 in disallowing an Act passed by the Social 
Credit Ministry of Alberta, which displeased the supporters 
of financial orthodoxy. But it resisted stubbornly strong 
pressure from bodies like the Civil Liberties League of Canada 
and important papers to disallow the notorious “Padlock Law” 
passed by Mr. Duplessis’ provincial government of Quebec 
which authorized the Attorney-General to close up summarily 
any premises from which subversive propaganda (whose exact 
definition was avoided) was being disseminated. It was and 
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remains a flagrant violation of elementary freedoms but, as it 
was aimed at the communists, Mr. King and his Cabinet were 
fearful of being limned in Quebec as protectors of infidels and 
revolutionaries and so they declined to act. 

Later there was on the part of Mr. King’s Government a 
denial of elementary rights of justice to most of the civil servants 
and other persons, who were arrested for complicity in the 
activities of the Russian Embassy at Ottawa in the field of 
espionage, and the offence became all the more serious when 
about half of the persons arrested were found innocent by the 
courts. 

Such stains upon the record of his last Government indicate 
that Mr. King had no serious concern for the principles of 
liberalism. Major C. G. Power, who resigned from Mr. King’s 
Cabinet in 1944, was so indignant at these performances that in 
an article published in a national weekly and styled “What’s 
wrong with the Liberals?” he made a formidable indictment of 
the backslidings of Mr. King’s Ministry, and he summed up the 
case for his protest in these words: 


“The traditional party of progress and reform has gone right off its track 
and is travelling in the ditches of expediency and improvisation. What it 
requires is a rebirth and resurgence of liberalism and a clear restatement of 
its principles. That resurgence must come upward from the ranks. It can 
never be handed down from on high in the shape of Orders of the Day. 
From what does it require saving? From opportunism and neglect of principle 
and from the possibility of coalition with the followers of any other political 
philosophy. Both ailments are begotten of what only can be called the 
office-holding mania.” 


Such was the verdict of a distinguished veteran liberal who was 
a very efficient Minister for Air during the last war and is now 
the dean of the Canadian House of Commons. 

But history will bring its most serious indictment against 
Mr. King in the field of foreign seg of which, as Minister 
of External Affairs, he took personal charge in all his adminis- 
trations up to 1946. His management of them was always 
conducted with a weather eye upon domestic political exigen- 
cies and particularly upon sentiment in French-Canada, where 
the experiences of the first world war had bred a deep-rooted 
aversion to participation in foreign conflicts. So the governing 
principle of Mr. King’s foreign policy was ““No commitments”’, 
and his rigid adherence to it left successive British ministries 
always in doubt about Canadian support for their moves on the 
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international board. His fear that Canada’s obligations as a 
member of the League of Nations might involve her in some 
European conflict made him always a lukewarm supporter of 
the League, and it was at the instance of his Government that 
the Assembly of the League in 1923 adopted an interpretation 
of Article X of the Covenant, to which the procedure of the 
League afterwards conformed. It was in these terms: 


“It is in conformity with the spirit of Article X that in the event of the 
Council considering it to be its duty to recommend the application of 
military measures in consequence of an aggression or danger, the Council 
shall be bound to take into account, more particularly of the geographical 
situation and condition of each state. 

“It is for the constitutional authorities of each member to decide in 
reference to the obligation of preserving the independence and the integrity 
of the territory of members in what degree the member is bound to assure 
the execution of this obligation in the employment of its military forces. 

“The recommendations made by the Council shall be regarded as being of 
the highest importance and shall be taken into consideration by all the 
members of the League with the desire to execute their engagements in good 


faith.” 


This reservation gave the Canadian and other governments 
the right to judge for themselves the time and the degree of 
intervention for the purpose of upholding the decisions of the 


Council and it was a very serious emasculation of the authority 
of the League. But Mr. King attempted to assure the Canadian 
public that the mutilated and emasculated League, which he 
favoured, was “just as good”, if not better, than the League 
which was brought into existence at Paris in 1919 and he over- 
worked the blessed word “conciliation”. 

Mr. King next refused Canadian endorsement of the draft 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the Protocol of Geneva, and 
he harped constantly upon the thesis that the League could not 
succeeed as an instrument for collective security because it was 
not a universal association, and described it repeatedly as “‘an 
international war office”. Later, as the European skies darkened, 
his Government became the instrument for dealing a fatal blow 
to the authority of the League. When he returned after five 
years in opposition to power in 1935 he found Canada committed 
by the outgoing Conservative Ministry to the enforcement of 
economic sanctions against Italy for the purpose of checking 
her assault upon Ethiopia. The accurate story of Mr. King’s 
deplorable betrayal of the League has been told in a very 
courageous book called World Security by Conference written by 
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Dr. W. A. Riddell, who was from 1924 until 1935 Canada’s 
permanent representative at Geneva. 

Soon after assuming office in October, 1935, the King Ministry 
issued a statement which, while it made clear that Canada did 
not recognize any commitment for the adoption of military 
sanctions, contained an explicit pledge that her government 
would co-operate in the effective application of economic 
sanctions against Italy. Fortified by this statement, Dr. Riddell, 
the accredited agent of his Government, who was confident 
that any liberal ministry would want sanctions to be effective, 
proposed on November 2nd the extension of the sanctions’ 
embargoes to petroleum and its derivatives, coal, iron, cast iron, 
and steel, and by his account when he cabled to Ottawa for 
approval of his action he had no thought that it would not be 
confirmed. It happened that Mr. King was on holiday in the 
southern part of the United States, and Mr. Lapointe, his chief 
French-Canadian lieutenant, was acting Prime Minister and in 
charge of the Department of External Affairs. It is not known 
how far the pleadings of the Italian Minister in Ottawa and the 
influence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Quebec, which was 
notoriously sympathetic to Italy, affected the views of Mr. 
Lapointe, but a spate of critical editorials in the French-Canadian 
papers was sufficient to make him take fright at the idea that 
Canada should take the lead in imposing drastic measures. So he 
cabled Dr. Riddell not to take action without specific orders 
from his government. But the cable did not reach Dr. Riddell 
before the Economic Sub-committee had met to discuss his 
proposal and had referred it to a drafting committee. Thereupon 
Mr. Lapointe issued a statement to the press explaining that the 
Canadian Government did not intend to take the initiative in any 
proposal for economic sanctions and that any views expressed 
by the chief Canadian delegate were his own and not those of 
his government. There must be few parallels in history for such 
a repudiation by a cowardly gov ernment of an honest official 
who was trying to honour his country’s obligations. It is true 
that Mr. Lapointe actually ordered this disgraceful retreat, but 
Mr. King assumed full responsibility for it, and at later date gave 
this jumbled explanation to the House of Commons: 


“We considered very carefully whether we should not immediately repudi- 
ate publicly his act and it was only because we were most anxious not to take 
any step which might possibly embarrass the situation in Europe and which 
might appear even remotely to indicate an exception on the part of Canada 
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to what was being done by other parts of the British Empire that we re- 
frained from taking any action of that kind.” 


But what constitutes public repudiation if a statement by the 
acting Prime Minister that one of his officials spoke for himself 
and not for his Government is not? 

The French-Canadian press gave its unanimous benediction 
to the retreat at Geneva, but Canadian supporters of the League, 
like Sir Robert Falconer, the President of the University of 
Toronto, and Mr. Newton Rowell, later Chief Justice of Ontario, 
raged furiously in statements to the press. And soon afterwards 
Mr. John W. Dafoe, of Winnipeg, the most distinguished Liberal 
editor in Canada, expressed to an international conference on 
Canadian-American relations his uneasiness about the future 
“after the League of Nations with assurances of the most dis 
tinguished consideration has been ushered out into the darkness 
by Mr. Mackenzie King”, and with its departure he feared that 
“Canada found herself a nation with international respon- 
sibilities in an anarchic world”. 

However, luckily for Mr. King and his Ministry, the crisis in 
Britain over the Hoare-Laval deal suddenly eme rged to distract 
public opinion and supply proof that there were other politicians 
in the British Commonwealth just as pusillanimous as Mr. King 


and Mr. Lapointe. When the Assembly of the League met on 
June 30th, 1936, to consider the removal of sanctions, the King 
Ministry showed its deep interest in this move by sending a 
particularly strong delegation to Geneva, and when it and its 
allies accomplished their task the League was moribund. And 
Mr. Riddell mournfully closes his account of the debacle with 
these words: 


“Eight months and a half after I had tried to give sanctions new life they 
were declared officially dead. With the failure of sanctions the last chance of 
averting World War II had gone for ever.” 


At the conference of Prime Ministers of the Commonwealth, 
which was held in London in 1936, the delegates from New 
Zealand made a valiant effort to persuade the Macdonald- 
Baldwin Ministry that the maintenance of the League and 
collective security were vital interests to the whole Common- 
wealth. If Mr. King had then thrown his influence upon the 
side of the protesting New Zealanders, it would undoubtedly 
have been decisive, as a British Government dominated by the 
Conservatives, who habitually professed anxiety to conform to 
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the views of the Dominions, could not have persevered with 
its policies of appeasement in face of the opposition of Canada. 
But the writer was informed by a liberal Minister who was 
present that Mr. King, so far from backing the New Zealanders, 
actually helped to suppress them. So it is little wonder that 
when Lord Cecil of Chelwood visited Mr. King in Ottawa in 
the following year, he was dismayed to find that his host “had 
been much infected by what seemed to me the dangerous 
views of the British Government”. And before another year 
elapsed Mr. King was fated to give convincing proof of his 
ardent zeal for appeasement. By professions Mr. King was an 
ardent nationalist, always insistent upon the right of Canada to 
form her own policies in the light of her own interests, but he 
now proceeded to behave like a timorous colonial politician and 
accept complaisantly the international policies of the worst 
British Ministry since the days of Lord North. 

There is no available evidence that Mr. King was consulted 
by the Chamberlain Ministry about the fate of Czechoslovakia. 
He had developed great admiration for and complete confidence 
in Mr. Chamberlain as a sound and prescient statesman. But, 
apart from this confidence in Chamberlain’s judgment, Mr. 
King’s own character and his domestic political problems 


predisposed him to regard the appeasement of Hitler at any 
cost as highly desirable. In his eyes, anything was better than 
another European war. So when Chamberlain returned from 
Munich with his boast that he had brought back “peace in our 
time”, the jubilation of his Canadian admirer knew no bounds. 

He lost no time in sending Chamberlain a long congratulatory 
cablegram, which read as follows: 


“The heart of Canada is rejoicing to-night at the success which has 
crowned your unremitting efforts for peace. May I convey to you the con- 
gratulations of the Canadian people and with them an expression of the 
gratitude that is felt from one end of the Dominion to the other. My col- 
leagues in the Government join with me in unbounded admiration for the 
service you have rendered mankind. Your achievements in the past month 
alone will assure you an illustrious and abiding place among the great con- 
ciliators, which the United Kingdom, the British Commonwealth and the 
whole world will continue to honour. 

“On the very brink of chaos with passions flaming and armies marching 
the voice of reason has found a way out of the conflict which no people in 
their hearts desire, but none seemed able to avert. A turning point in the 
world’s history will be reached if, as we hope, to-night’s agreement means a 
halt in the mad race of arms and a new start in building the partnership of all 
peoples. May you have health and strength to carry your work to completion.” 
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Viewed in the light of later events, this fulsome message seems 
the high-water mark in human capacity for unmerited flattery 
and political misjudgment. 

But Mr. King, not content with his eulogy of Mr. 
Chamberlain, decided that his capitulation at Munich deserved 
celebration at a special ceremony, and an opportunity was ready 
at hand. The National War Memorial at Ottawa was well 
advanced to completion, and it had been arranged that when 
the time came for raising the figures symbolizing “Peace” and 
“Liberty” into their destined niches at the top of the stately 
column, the Prime Minister should be the instrument of their 
elevation. Accordingly, Mr. King, accelerating the date of 
this ceremony, invited the Minister for Germany, the Italian 
Consul-General, and the acting British High Commissioner to 
attend it. In the presence of these diplomats and an assembled 
crowd, he mounted a ladder and, pulling a cord which set in 
motion the apparatus for moving the figures into their niches, 
he’ said with solemn unction: “Peace and Liberty are now in 
their place.” Then, descending from the ladder, he proceeded 
to shake hands with all three diplomats. In the history of Canada 
there have been few more fatuous and nauseating episodes than 
the spectacle of the leader of Canadian liberalism, the professed 
idealist who had talked loftily about the need for moral prin- 
ciples in politics, summoning the representatives of Hitler and 
Mussolini to join him in acclaiming as a triumph for peace and 
liberty the murder of the only genuine democracy west of the 
Rhine. To many Canadians it seemed a brazen degradation of a 
war memorial raised to commemorate the valour of such of their 
youth as had died for the causes of liberty and peace. 

Only naive simpletons expect politicians to live consistently 
up to their professions of disinterested idealism, but none of 
his contemporaries was quite so lavish in such professions as 
Mr. King and simultaneously guilty of so many actions not in 
conformity with them. The famous constitutional crisis which 
arose in 1926 over the action of Lord Byng, then Governor- 
General of Canada, in refusing the dissolution of the recently- 
elected Parliament to Mr. King, is still a subject of partisan 
controversy. But the verdict of Dr. Eugene Forsey, one of the 
ablest political scholars in Canada, who deals exhaustiv ely with 
the episode in his book, The Royal Prerogative in the Dominions, 
is that Mr. King deliberately manufactured a constitutional 
crisis to throw a smokescreen over unsavoury scandals in the 
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Department of Customs, whose — by an investigating 
committee of Parliament threatened the life of his Ministry. 
When the House of Commons was sitting as the high court of 
the nation trying the Government for grave derelictions of 
duty with a vote of censure moved, preliminary divisions 
indicated that its verdict would be unfavourable. Mr. King 
sought to use the Crown as an instrument for destroying the 
court that was ready to convict his Ministry. His theory that 
the Crown must automatically grant a dissolution when a Prime 
Minister asks for it is in this writer’s view untenable, and Lord 
Byng was fully justified in refusing it and asserting the right of 
Parliament to pronounce judgment upon the issue before it. But 
in the bitter election campaign which ensued Lord Byng was sedu- 
lously misrepresented to the voters as an imperialist satrap, who 
was trying to deprive Canada of her hard-won autonomy and make 
her revert to a colonial status, and Mr. King’s appeals to the 
new nationalist spirit of the C anadian people induced a majority 
of them to disregard the very grave Customs scandals and give 
him a fresh mandate. He used it at the Commonwealth Confer- 
ence of 1926 to secure formal registration of the new concept of 
imperial relations, which had been accepted informally at the 
close of the first world war. It laid down the principle that the 
members of the Commonwealth should be completely auton- 
omous communities, but also freely associated partners. There- 
fore Mr. King set his face against close co-ordination of the 
policies of the partnership, which remained a very loose associa- 
tion, and declined to sanction the creation of any permanent 
machinery for this purpose. Yet, when, in face of the mounting 
menace of Nazism, he was requested to let Canada fill the role 
of a helpful partner to Britain, he withheld his consent. 

Mr. King, speaking in the House of Commons on September 
9th, 1939, made the following apologetic admission: 


“If at times I have been silent and seemed to be shirking responsibility in 
not discussing every point that has been raised, it is because for the last three 
years I have been living with this awful dread of war.” 


If this admission was true, then there can be no defence 
for his frustration of a project for starting the British Common- 
wealth Air Training Scheme in 1938. In that year the British 
Government opened negotiations with the Canadian Govern- 
ment for an arrangement under which the latter would undertake 
the preliminary medical and other examinations of the numerous 
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young Canadians who were eager to join the Royal Air Force, 
then being rapidly enlarged. The high command of the R.A.F. 
had be:n discovering that the oggy weather of the British 
Isles was, especially in winter, au obstacle to the speedy and 
efficient training of airmen, and they looked with envy upon 
the more favourable conditions offered by the vast territory, 
abundant ‘sunlight, and clear skies of Canada. So during the 
negotiations over the recruits they broached the idea of estab- 
lishing training schools for the R.A.F. in Canada and found 
Mr. King at first receptive to the idea. But it was pointed out 
to him by an official of the Department of External Affairs, who 
was a rabid isolationist, that, if the outbreak of war found 
members of the R.A.F. training in Canada, all hope of preserving 
Canada’s neutrality in another war would vanish, because a 
declaration of neutrality would involve the internment of the 
British airmen, and no government could survive the storm of 
protest which would follow such a move. So Mr. King in- 
formed the British negotiators that, while he himself was 
favourable to the scheme, he could not overcome the objections 
of a majority of his Cabinet. 

Information about the negotiations and their failure leaked 
out, and Ministers were questioned about them in both Houses 
of the Canadian Parliament. In the Commons, Mr. King, after 
professing surprise that any information on the subject had 
reached the Opposition, gave the following account of the 
negotiations: 





“Confidential and informative exploratory negotiations in regard to the 
training of British air pilots in Canada have taken place but nothing has 
developed, which it was felt warranted a statement of policy. As has been 
indicated, if any proposals are made by the British Government, the Canadian 
Government would of course be prepared to discuss them with that govern- 
ment and to make its position known to the Canadian people. I must say that 
long ago the Canadian Government finally settled the principle that in 
Canadian territory there should be no military establishments unless they 
were owned, maintained and controlled by the Canadian people. A reversal 
of that principle and that historical process is something that the Canadian 
Government would not for a moment contemplate.” 





Thereupon the late Lord Bennett, who was then leading the 
Opposition, proclaimed his complete and profound disagreement 
with this attitude, because it ran counter to the idea of any 
effective working partnership for defence between the nations 
of the Commonwealth and, speaking with deep passion, said: 
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“If it was the last word I ever uttered in this House, or with the last breath 
of my body, I would say that no Canadian is worthy of his great heritage and 
his magnificent hope of the future, who would deny to the old partner who 
established us the right to create in this country these centres which she 
cannot have at home to preserve her life and the life of every man who enjoys 
freedom under the protecting egis of her flag.” 


But Mr. King remained unmoved by this vehement protest and 
went so far as to declare that he was ready to submit the issue 
to the verdict of the people of Canada. 

But when the United States entered the war he permitted 
immediately the Americans to have their own military establish- 
ments in Canada, operated under their own control, and no 
trouble resulted. 

Few politically minded Canadians have any illusions about the 
source of the campaign funds which both the historic parties 
spend so lavishly during elections. Some of them are the honest 
and perfectly proper contributions of rich men who, without 
any favours to seek, open their purses generously for the benefit 
of their chosen party. But it is also notorious that the party 
managers have been in the habit of extracting substantial sums 
from corporations and individuals, who were dependent upon 
governmental favours for the promotion of their prosperity. It 
has been, and still is, a common practice for this type of con- 
tributor to give to both senior parties, making, however, the 
largest donation to the party which seems to have the best 
prospects of victory, and all attempts to terminate or place curbs 
upon this age- long practice have failed through the general 
apathy of the public on the subject. 

In this matter the conservatives have always been tarred with 
the same brush as the liberals, but they have been more candid 
about it, and have never taken the comically sanctimonious 
attitude about party funds which most of the leaders of liberalism 
have adopted. There was no greater sinner than Mr. King in this 
respect. It was his habit to inveigh eloquently at intervals about 
the enslavement of the Tory Party in chains to great predatory 
corporations, which had poured their wealth to ensure its victory 
at the polls and later secured their rewards in the formulation of 
policies. So there was an element of retribution for such hypo- 
crisy when in 1931 the searchlight of publicity was turned upon 
Mr. King and his party regarding some extraordinary trans- 
actions with a corporation about party funds. 

Space will not permit any detailed narrative of the story, whose 
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facts were dragged out from witnesses, mostly reluctant, by a 
special committee of the House of Commons. It was prov ed that 
immensely valuable water-power rights on the St. Lawrence 
River near Beauharnois had been handed over to a group of 
entrepreneurs in teturn for contributions totalling over $700,000 
to the campaign funds of the Liberal Party. 

The affaire Beauharnois, as it was called by the French- 
Canadians, nearly wrote finis to the career of Mr. King. It was 
disclosed to the committee by one witness that he had paid 
and charged to the Beauharnois Corporation a hotel bill for 
Mr. King, when they had been on holiday at Bermuda, while 
the latter was head of the Government about to confer a great 
favour upon the company. The original report of the committee 
contained a clause so comdemnatory of the conduct of Mr. King 
that his retirement from Parliament would have been inevitable 
if he had not made a successful appeal for clemency to the late 
Lord Bennett, who ordered the deletion of the damning clause 
from the report. 

There was a dramatic scene when the report was presented to 
the House of Commons. While Mr. Gordon, the chairman of 
the committee narrated the story of the Government’s com- 
plicity in the betrayal of national interests, Mr. King, slumped in 
his seat, was a picture of misery. In his reply, he made no attempt 
to refute the basic charges that power rights of great value had 
been bartered away for party funds. About these he professed 
innocence, and he offered the quite irrelevant argument that 
both parties were in the habit of collecting funds from corpora- 
tions and that, if the truth about the Conservatives fund could 
be ascertained, some dark and dubious sources would be re- 
vealed. Then he closed his speech with this strange declaration: 





“The Libera! Party is not in disgrace, but it is in the valley of humiliation. 
I tell the peopl¢ of this country that as its leader I feel humiliated. 1 know my 
following feels humiliated. I have told them so in caucus that we are in the 
valley of humiliation.” 





But the question could fairly be asked: why, if these scandalous 
transactions involved the Liberal Party in no disgrace, should it 
be in “the valley of humiliation”? 

His personal complicity in this scandal ought to have made 
Mr. King:’s return to power unthinkable. But so short is 
the public memory in Canada that, when the general elec- 
tion of 1935 came round, he was able to throw a gloss over 
the Beauharnois affair as a trivial matter and exploit the 
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prevailing economic depression to obtain a fresh mandate. 

Nor did Mr. King emerge with much credit from the acute 
political crisis over recruiting policy which occurred in the 
autumn of 1944. In the years between the two world wars the 
Liberal Party had exploited the prejudices of the French- 
Canadian people against military conscription. Its enforcement 
during the first war had been represented as a monstrous in- 
justice against them, perpetrated by the Canadian Conservatives 
as the servile agents of wicked British imperialists. Accordingly, 
when the second world war broke out, Mr. King and other 
authors of this policy of political miseducation made haste to 
give specific pledges that they would never enforce military 
conscription for overseas service. 

But, as the war progressed, the voluntary system proved so 
unsatisfactory that it was replaced by a system of national 
selective service under which all men of military age were called 
up before boards and drafted into the armed forces if they were 
fit. But no conscripts could be compelled to serve overseas, and 
there came into existence two separate army establishments; one 
of the volunteers, who were going into the battle line, and the 
other, whose members, committed only to service at home, were 
derisively christened the “zombies”. The latter were despised 
by the volunteers and serious affrays between them, sometimes 
resulting in bloodshed, forced their segregation in separate 
camps. And when all fear of invasion vanished, the maintenance 
in the “‘zombie” army of thousands of men who could have been 
more profitably employed on the farms and in the forests, then 
both short of labour, became an obvious waste of manpower. 
So in 1941 an agitation in the English-speaking provinces for a 
change of policy impelled the King Ministry to hold a national 
referendum on the subject. The question posed to the voters was 
whether they would release the Government from its pledge not 
to enforce conscription for overseas service. The vote resulted 
in a decisive majority for this release, but, whereas the English- 
speaking people voted by four to one in favour of it, the adverse 
vote in French-Canada was in almost exactly the same ratio. 
Accordingly, Mr. King, firm in his resolution that he must never 
lose the goodwill of the French-Canadians, disregarded the 
verdict of the referendum and kept the “‘zombies” at home. The 
supply of volunteer recruits proved adequate to maintain the 
strength of the Canadian forces overseas until the heavy fighting 
in France and Flanders from June, 1944, onwards caused a heavy 
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toll of casualties. Public opinion in Canada was aroused to pro- 
test, when officers returning home from the front declared in 
public statements that many Canadian units were seriously 
below strength and that men barely recovered from their wounds 
were being sent back into the fighting line. 

Thereupon Colonel Ralston, the Minister of National De- 
fence, decided to make a personal investigation, and his visits 
to the Canadian troops fighting in Italy and northern E uurope 
convinced him that only the despatch of the “zombies” as 
reinforcements could maintain their efficient contribution to the 
common war effort. In his absence, Mr. King, whom the country 
thought was pledged to enforce unlimited conscription if it 
became necessary, foreseeing that he would raise this issue in the 
Cabinet as soon as he reached Ottawa, had arranged with 
General MacNaughton, who had a year before been relieved of 
the command of Canada’s overseas army, that he would be 
ready to take Ralston’s place if the latter insisted upon the 
removal of the limitations about military service. Immediately 
after his return to Ottawa, Ralston recommended to the Cabinet 
the despatch of the “zombies” overseas, and in a bitter con- 
troversy which developed, he was supported by at least four 
senior Ministers. Thereupon Mr. King suddenly produced a 
letter of resignation which Ralston had written some years 
before under quite different circumstances and which the Prime 
Minister had kept, and intimated that he accepted it and that 
General MacNaughton had undertaken to take his place and 
secure the necessary recruits under the existing system. Several 
of Colonel Ralston’s colleagues were ready to resign with him, 
but he insisted that they must ‘stay in the Cabinet and continue 
the fight for adequate reinforcements. Eventually, General 
MacNaughton had to admit his failure to secure sufficient rein- 
forcements through the voluntary system, and then Ralston’s 
former allies in the the Cabinet were able to force the passage 
of an Order in Council sending some 16,000 “zombies” overseas. 

The full fruits of the policies of Mr. King have yet to be 
garnered. One of them is that he has probably rivetted upon 
Canada French-Canadian control of her immediate destinies. As 
long as the French-Canadians, who now control nearly ninety 
seats in the Federal Parliament, give their almost solid support 
to the Liberal Party and the rest of Canada divides its allegiance 
between the three other parties, liberalism will remain in the 
saddle at Ottawa. Mr. King may also have the distinction of 
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being the last Protestant Prime Minister of Canada. The census 
of 1951 is also certain to show that nearly 50 per cent. of the 
total population are Roman Catholics and that the Roman 
Catholic children under the age of twelve easily outnumber the 
Protestant children. And if the Liberal Party retains a Roman 
Catholic leader and the other parties are led by Protestants, the 
almost assured support of the mass of the former’s co-religionists 
at the polls will make his triumph inevitable 
Mr. St. Laurent, the present Prime Minister, is singularly free 
from racial prejudices and is too wise a man to countenance any 
racial aggression on the part of his compatriots. But his age 
forbids any long tenure of his high office, and if his successors 
in French-Canada do not follow his example the resentment of 
the English-speaking citizens of Canada about French-Canadian 
domination at Ottawa can be expected to grow apace, and fears 
of the consequences of its permanence will impel them to con- 
sider possible avenues of escape from it. The failure, for which 
Mr. King was largely responsible, of all efforts to achieve an 
effective consolidation of the British Commonwealth has brought 
all its units to the position that to-day they are more or less 
protectorates of the mighty United States. A growing recog- 
nition of the desirability of regularizing this situation is to-day 
mobilizing public support in North America for a full- fledged 
political and economic confederation of the states subscribing 
to the Atlantic Pact, and the Canadian Senate’s almost unanimous 
endorsement of this project last June is evidence of Canadian 
support for it. But the fact remains that, once inside such .a 
structure, Canada would obviously have greater difficulty in 
preserving her separate identity than any other unit of it. The 
autonomous ees of Canada may not long survive one 
of its chief architects, Mr. King. 
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| ee and practising lawyers of divergent political views have become 
deeply disturbed at the trend of constitutional development in Britain during 
recent decades. Their anxiety is caused partly by the immense administrative 
powers of a discretionary character acquired by the central government; 
partly by the vast increase in the legislative powers delegated to ministers; 
partly by the decline in local government and the tendency towards central- 
ization; but chiefly by the decline or elimination of judicial control as an 
effective barrier against arbitrary or irresponsible public administration. 

The courts of Jaw in this country occupied a unique position from the 
revolution of 1688 until the end of the nineteenth century. They had a 
theoretically unlimited right of review over executive organs; and there were 
no special administrative courts in which actions against officials had to be 
brought. The judges and the lawyers had joined with the House of Commons 
in the struggle against the king; and this had produced in the legal profession 
a strong undercurrent of hostility towards the executive which survives to 
this day. 

The courts, if truth be told, were never very effective instruments for 
controlling the executive, despite painstaking efforts by legal writers and 
publicists to demonstrate their efficacy in championing popular liberties by 
citing occasional cases. One reason for their inadequacy is that our archaic, 
complicated, and costly court procedures have made them available only to 
litigants with substantial means. Another is that until 1947 the maxim that 
the king could do no wrong prevented ministers and departments from being 
sued for civil wrongs; and even breaches of contract could only be pursued 
by a petition of right with the express permission of the Attorney-General. 
Above all, the courts are inadequate because they usually apply to disputes 
arising out of public administration the ordinary private law, whose concepts, 
standards, rules, remedies, and forms of action are unsuitable for this 
purpose. This important truth has for long been concealed by the mists of 
complacency, wishful thinking, and untested assumptions which have 
shrouded the subject since Blackstone’s day. 

One vital factor in the present situation has appeared only recently. Until 
late in the nineteenth century, parliament neither wished nor intended that 
the executive should have a wide range of action in the economic and social 
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sphere. Ministers were therefore not armed with any very extensive powers, 
except those they derived from the prerogative. But with the turn of the 
century a change occurred. The radical reforms of the Liberal Government 
of 1906; the unforeseen cataclysm of the first world war; the General Strike 
of 1926; the prolonged depression with its vast burden of mass unemploy- 
ment; the economic crisis of 1931; the widening of the franchise and the 
popular demand for new and better social services; the outbreak of the second 
world conflict, waged in terms of total warfare; the return to power in 1945 
of a Labour Government pledged to economic planning, nationalization, 
full employment, and a substantial degree of equality: this sequence of historic 
events transformed the situation. Now, for a variety of reasons, parliament 
wanted the Government to possess vast, overwhelming powers over an 
immense range of matters affecting the everyday life of the community. 
Looking back, we can see that this movement continued no matter what 
party was in power. 

The courts were in no position to defend their position against a prolonged 
legislative assault, because a decisive feature of the settlement of 1688 had 
been to establish the supre:acy of parliament. Hence, the constitutionality of 
legislation could not be questioned. Every statute had to be accepted as 
lawful by the courts, no matter how distasteful or dangerous it might be. 

Parliament, for its part, was so busily engaged in deliberating policy, 
passing legislation, creating new machinery, trying to control the Cabinet, 
dealing with economic problems, and modernizing the state that it scarcely 
gave a thought to the vital question of the proper relations between the 
executive and the judiciary. It has thus come about that to-day, in 1950, the 
citizen faces the Great Leviathan with almost no protection against the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, when they are hurled at him by an 
omni-competent executive. If he decides to take arms in the courts against a 
sea of troubles he will find his adversary in a far superior position, even 
despite the Crown Proceedings Act, 1947, which at least enables him to suea 
minister or department in most cases. He will find that an increasing mass of 
disputes has been removed from the jurisdiction of the courts altogether, 
and entrusted to the determination of administrative tribunals. Often one of 
these tribunals is a minister, whose decision is final. Where the courts of law 
have jurisdiction, they are often unable to exercise it effectively because 
powers have been conferred on the executive in terms which virtually preclude 
judicial review. Even when he can get his case on its feet in court, he will find 
the expense of litigation crushing, especially if the public authority which 
opposes him decides to take the matter to the Court of Appeal or the House 
of Lords. 

This is indeed a parlous state of affairs in a country which cherishes the 
idea of the rule of law. It is not surprising—and indeed a healthy sign—that 
complacency has given way to apprehension, and that some of the ablest 
legal thinkers are now engaged in diagnosing the disease and propounding 
remedies. The discussion has now become part of the great debate of our 
time. 

Mr. Schwartz is an American lawyer who has spent some time in this 
country on a Sheldon Travelling Fellowship. Much of his book is occupied 
by familiar material describing the English situation. It is also, however, in 
part a comparative study showing the position of the courts in relation to the 
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executive in Britain and the U.S.A. respectively. It is sold at the fantastic 
price of 45s. 

Law and the Executive in Britain is a convenient summary in several ways, 
but the author does not get to grips with the fundamental problems. He sees 
that in America the courts exercise much wider powers of review over ad- 
ministrative action than in England; and he considers the proper remedy is to 
enable the judiciary in this country to play a more important role. Reading 
Mr. Schwartz’s book, one could believe the solution to be just as simple as 
that. Unfortunately, it is not. For there is a great difference between “the 
executive” in our parliamentary system and “the executive” under the 
American Constitution. Congress is permanently jealous of the presidential 
power and its offshoots. In consequence, Congress readily upholds and 
enhances judicial restraints on the executive. In Britain, parliamentary 
jealousy of executive power is no longer a major political force. If it were, our 
modern statutes would be very different from what they are. Moreover, 
in Britain there are no constitutional safeguards to the position of the 
judiciary, nor restraints on the legislature, comparable to those which exist 
in the United States. 

More serious than these shortcomings is the author’s uncritical approach 
to the suitability of the ordinary courts to control public administration. The 
notion, he observes, that “different rules are to be applied to state action, 
that differing consequences are to follow where the acts of government 
officials are involved, that such cases are to be removed from the cognizance 
of the ordinary law courts is wholly foreign to our legal philosophy. We have 
always rejected, both in theory and practice, the consequences flowing from 
these ideas: that the official is to be placed on a higher plane than the in- 
dividual, that immunity must be given to government officials gua officials” 
(pp. 150-1). This passage, which is typical of the author’s limited outlook, 
is full of fallacies. Different rules must be applied to state action in many 
spheres for the simple reason that there is no analogy between, for example, 
the actions of public authorities engaged in town and country planning, food 
rationing, housing and slum clearance, public health, post office or defence 
activities, and the actions of private persons. Secondly, it does not follow that 
because appropriate rules are devised and applied to governmental actions, 
the official is placed on a higher plane or given immunity. Indeed, the 
converse is true. Under our present system the official is too often immune 
from legal responsibility precisely because there are no special rules or 
principles of law applicable to executive action, and the rules of private law 
do not fit the case and therefore provide no remedy. 

Mr. Schwartz rejects the suggestion that the courts are unsuited to review 
administrative determinations because of the inadequacy of legal doctrine. 
The technique of proceeding by analogy from authoritative precepts to cope 
with novel situations—the process of deriving principles inductively from 
the judicial experience of the past—has (he writes) “enabled our law success- 
fully to make the transition to the present century” (p. 146). But has it? To 
make such an assertion is to beg the whole question. To declare that the 
absence of public-law concepts, far from being a defect of our jurisprudence, 
is its great strength (p. 151) is blind traditionalism at its worst. So unrealistic 
an attitude can scarcely help to solve the important problems which now 
confront us. 
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Law and the Executive in Britain contains much careful and painstaking work; 
but it scarcely adds to our knowledge or contains the seeds of new ideas. 
Yet the author is both learned and humane: he is no hard-boiled reactionary. 
If he could free his mind from Blackstonian complacency about the judicial 
process and adhere firmly to his own belief that law need not inevitably lag 
behind the other social sciences, he might come to write books of the kind 
which those who scan the horizon for new creative thought eagerly await. 

Mrs. Sieghart has produced a work of very great interest which badly 
needed writing. The sub-title describes it as a comparative study of the 
history of the ordinance in English and French law; but it goes beyond that 
and deals with the system of administrative justice for which France is justly 
celebrated. 

The first part of the book is devoted to a study of the ordinance in England 
from Magna Carta to the present time. The author gives us a historical 
outline of the rise and growth of delegated legislative power, set against a 
background of changing political, constitutional, and social development. 
The second part contains a historical account of the executive ordinance in 
France from the Middle Ages to the Fourth Republic, seen in a similar 
perspective. This part, however, includes a lengthy chapter on the adminis- 
trative courts which determine disputes between a citizen and the executive 
in France. There follows a chapter of general conclusions. 

A notable merit of the work is the broad and cultured outlook which the 
author brings to bear on the subject. Mrs. Sieghart is a scholar; she is no 
legal pedant. She sees the law evolving from political ideas and constitutional 
developments. She sees it influenced by the popular demand for democracy 
and collectivism, security and equality. She observes the effect of emer- 
gencies in expanding the power of the executive, and the tendency of the 
power to remain expanded after the emergency has passed. She recognizes 
that the traditional English conception of liberty, as denoting freedom from 
state interference beyond a bare minimum, is now being displaced by the 
emerging concept of liberty as freedom shrough state interference. 

“The main difference between the English and the French methods of 
judicial control,” she writes, “‘lies in the fact that in England the general 
jurisdiction over litigation to which the administration is a party belongs to 
the ordinary law courts, whereas in France it belongs to administrative 
tribunals and foremost to the Council of State. The English system, which in 
the past offered the highest guarantees against any abuse of administrative 
powers, has lost much of its value in modern times” (p. 72). The reasons for 
its decline are correctly diagnosed and she later explains that, while the system 
protected the citizen from illegal acts, it made administration slow and 
cumbrous. It was therefore unsuited to a period of rapid change. 

Mrs. Sieghart is rightly apprehensive of a state of affairs arising in Britain 
wherein the individual citizen will be almost helpless when he confronts a 
public authority armed with overwhelming powers which cannot be 
challenged by the judicial process. For this is the only effective method of 
investigating particular cases of arbitrary, illegal, or improper action. 
Democracy on these terms will indubitably contain large totalitarian and 
authoritarian elements, irrespective of whether we have representative govern- 
ment. 

The author considers that we have much to learn from France in these 
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matters, for the French system of administrative tribunals is unquestionably 
superior to our own. She does not urge the introduction of administrative 
courts of the Continental type, but proposes a systematization of the existing 
tribunals and a unification of the law applied by them through the institution 
of an administrative court of appeal (p. 313). This would involve a combina- 
tion of judges trained in constitutional and administrative law, and admin- 
istrators with a wide and practical experience of administrative requirements 
(p. 317). Their most important task would be to control the exercise of 
discretionary powers, not only from the standpoint of administrative legality, 
but also from the angle of administrative morality. 

Government by Decree is a book of real importance which should be widely 
read and pondered by laymen and lawyers alike. It has defects which are 
capable of correction. Mrs. Sieghart’s knowledge of French administrative 
justice is at present limited and appears to be derived from secondary sources. 
She says nothing about the qualifications and conditions of appointment of 
the members of the Consei/ d’ Etat. She does not mention the simple procedure 
and negligible cost to the citizen of bringing his case before that august 
body. She repeatedly writes of “fait personnel” and “‘fait de service’’ when she 
means faute. 

A significant feature of the work is a Foreword by Dr. C. K. Allen. This 
redoubtable champion of liberty and the spirit of our Constitution now 
declares himself in favour of special administrative courts. He has abandoned 
his long-held hope that administrative law, as a separate and distinct branch, 
could continue to be fitted into the existing framework of our judicial 
system without any special machinery. 

Administrative Tribunals at Work is so closely related to the other books 
discussed in this review that some mention must be made of it here, despite 
the slight technical objection that it contains a Foreword by the present 
writer. The book contains seven studies of particular tribunals by various 
authors. Mr. Pollard, the editor, deals with tribunals for conscientious 
objectors. Mr. Lach writes on the assistance tribunals set up by the National 
Assistance Act; Mr. de Smith on town and country planning appeals; Miss 
Scott Stokes on the courts of referees set up under the old unemployment 
insurance scheme, the military hardship committees, the reinstatement 
committees, and other Ministry of Labour tribunals, some of which have now 
been superseded; Mr. Willshire on assessment and rating appeals under the 
old and new systems; Mr. Lund on the disciplinary jurisdiction exercised 
by the Law Society over solicitors; and an anonymous contributor on the 
rent tribunals. 

As usual in a symposium, the quality of the essays varies. But apart from 
the question of individual merit, detailed studies of particular types of 
tribunals are very useful. More work of this kind is needed. 

Discerning readers, whether lawyers or Jaymen, follow with close interest 
the utterances of Lord Justice Denning, both in the Court of Appeal and 
elsewhere. His statements on various aspects of the law and the machinery 
of justice command attention alike for their courage, frankness, knowledge, 
liberality, and lucidity of expression. Freedom under the Law, which contains 
the Hamlyn Lectures delivered in the University of London, may well rank 
as a classic for its succinct wisdom and learning. The four lectures deal 
respectively with the legal aspects of personal freedom: freedom of mind and 
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conscience, especially in regard to political and religious beliefs; justice 
between man and the state; and, lastly, the powers of the executive. 

The author describes the great part played by the courts in protecting 
personal freedom and freedom of speech. He then shows how, in the nine- 
teenth century, the judges came to give an equal protection and an ex- 
aggerated sanctity to the rights of property and contractual obligations, 
regardless of the moral and social consequences; so that, for example, apart 
from fraud, a landlord could let a tumbledown house with impunity. This 
state of affairs has been largely changed by the social revolution of our time, 
which has led to a great number of new duties towards the state being placed 
on the individual, while the state now owes many positive duties to the 
citizen. The enforcement of these new duties is now usually entrusted not to 
the ordinary courts, but to government departments or to tribunals appointed 
by them. The reason is that the courts are not suited to the task, for grounds 
which are now well known and accepted. 

These new tribunals undoubtedly constitute a set of administrative courts. 
But, the learned Lord Justice points out, they have grown up in a haphazard 
and incoherent manner which precludes them from presenting a clear or 
comprehensible pattern. They require bringing into some kind of systematic 
order which will keep a just balance between the claims of the community 
and the freedom of the individual. The real need is to work out the principles 
and procedure which should govern these new organs of adjudication. 

Some of the requirements are specifically stated. The most important is to 
ensure that each tribunal is independent of the executive. This is essential, 
not only on general grounds of principle, but also because the controversies 
which they determine often involve an appeal from the decision of an official 
or a department. An appeal on a point of law should invariably lie to a 
superior court, which need not, the author remarks, be an ordinary court of 
law, but could be an administrative court of appeal. Permanent commis- 
sioners such as those appointed under the National Insurance Acts are quite 
satisfactory as appellate tribunals so long as they have an independence and 
security of tenure equal to that of a judge. All administrative tribunals should 
be required to give reasoned decisions, for this is an essential attribute of the 
judicial process. 

Lord Justice Denning is equally realistic and constructive in considering 
the shortcomings of our legal system in regard to the liabilities of public 
authorities for the exercise of power in an arbitrary, negligent, or dilatory 
manner. “Our procedure for securing our personal freedom is efficient,” he 
writes, “but our procedure for preventing the abuse of power is not.” The 
task of improving it is essentially one for the ordinary courts of law. It 
is for them to ensure that the powers of the executive are well exercised. 
“Properly exercised, the new powers of the executive lead to the welfare 
state: but abused, they lead to the totalitarian state” (p. 126). 

The pages dealing with the failure of the courts to provide effective 
remedies for injuries caused by lack of diligence on the part of a public 
authority in carrying out their functions or by sheer inefficiency on the part 
of the administrative body are particularly interesting and suggestive. The 
French system, he considers, affords the individual citizen better protection 
against the state than our own system. The lesson to be learnt from the 
French system is, therefore, that “‘a separate set of courts dealing with 
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administrative law is not necessarily a threat to the liberty of the individual, 
but may actually afford him much-needed protection” (p. 80). 

We come finally to Law and the Modern Mind. This is the work of a well- 
known American judge and former professor of law. It appeared in the 
U.S.A. twenty years ago, but this is the first English edition. Law and the 
Modern Mind is a different kind of book from any of the others which we have 
considered. It is an attempt to discover and analyse the psychological 
factors underlying the attitude of the community and of the legal profession 
towards “the law”; and to expose some of the prevailing myths. In particular, 
the author is concerned to demonstrate the falsity of the claim that judges 
do not make law, but only apply it. (Mrs. Sieghart is among recent writers 
who accept this hoary fallacy—on p. 81 of her book.) 

Law, Judge Frank contends, is a highly uncertain affair. This indeed is 
right and proper, for the true art of the lawyer is the art of legal modification, 
an art of great utility to the lay community. If the law were really rigidly 
settled, the public would suffer severely. For the social need of our time is 
to move away from the preservation of old established rights to the securing 
of emerging interests—‘‘the protection of men engaged in new enterprises” 
(p. 10). Yet all branches of the legal profession conspire to pretend that law 
is fixed, defined, and certain, although their practical experience points to 
the contrary. What is the explanation of this basic legal myth? 

The author attempts to explain the matter in psychoanalytic terms. It is 
all due, in his opinion, to a childish attitude towards law. A father appears to 
his child to be an infallible judge and a supreme lawmaker. He pronounces 
right and wrong and utters the dooms. To the non-adult man the law easily 
becomes a partial substitute for the father seen as infallible judge. The law 
is then seen as a body of rules devised for infallibly determining right and 
wrong and deciding who shall be punished. Thus, there persists in grown 
men the desire to regain, through this rediscovery of the father concept 
in the law, a childish world which can be entirely controlled. That desire 
expresses itself unconsciously in an anthropomorphic conception of law, 
which ascribes to it some of the characteristics presented to the child’s mind 
by the idea of the father-judge. That childish longing is an important element 
in explaining the “absurdly unrealistic” notion that law is entirely certain or 
predictable. From this basic legal myth springs the subsidiary myth that 
judges never make law. 

This book shows the immense influence of Freud in a field of study and of 
professional activity which has been notably backward in recognizing 
modern advances in psychological knowledge. It also shows a curious lack 
of assimilation. The chapters bear such headings as “Childish Thought- 
ways”, ““Word-consciousness”’, “‘Painful Suspension”, “Getting Rid of the 
Need for Father-authority”; and these disclose a hasty swallowing of 
psychoanalytic concepts without adequate consideration of other factors. 
For example, the author does not even mention the fact that if the judges 
were to claim—or acknowledge—the power to change or make law, their 
constitutional status would at once be called in question. For democratic 
government rests, in theory at least, on the proposition that lawmaking is the 
function of a representative elected assembly. Any delegation of the legis- 
lative power must be formal and deliberate. It is clearly a matter of element- 
ary wisdom on the part of the judges and lawyers, based on far-sighted, 
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self-protective, and sophisticated considerations, which leads them to assert 
that courts only apply the law and do not make it. 

Judge Frank’s book is worth reading by mature persons who can dis- 
tinguish the grain from the chaff and correct its lack of balance. It should not 
be recommended to the young and immature, who may be tempted to 
swallow its lopsided theories as uncritically as the author himself has 
swallowed them. 

WittramM A. Rosson. 


CAPITALISM, SOCIALISM, AND Democracy. By JosEpH A. SCHUMPETER. 
Third English edition, with a new Preface. (Allen C» Unwin. xviii+ 
412 pp. with Index. 16s.) 

MopERN CAPITALISM AND Economic DEVELOPMENT. By THOMAS WILSON. 
(Macmillan. 274 pp. 125. 6d.) 

Economics oF Everypay Lire. By GERTRUDE WILLIAMS. (Penguin Books. 
248 pp., with Index. 15. 6d.) 


HEN Professor Schumpeter’s book first appeared in 1943 it was 
widely welcomed as a first-class commentary by a non-socialist on socialist 
thought and development. The present is the third English edition—the 
original text unaltered, with a new chapter (written in July, 1946, and already 
published in the Second Edition) on the consequences of the second world 
war for socialist parties, and with a new Preface dated April, 1949, examining 
the experience of Britain after nearly four years of government by labour. 
This sharp little essay is full of shocks, which may be salutary. But it also 
makes the reader begin to question the validity of some of the definitions 
used ia the rest of the book. 

It is a scholarly and mature work, the result, the author tells us, of about 
forty years’ thought, observation and research on the subject of socialism. 
It is not easy reading. After a series of essays on Karl Marx and his teaching, 
there are four sections analysing in turn the reasons for the decline of 
capitalism, the nature and prospects of success of the “‘socialist blueprint”, 
the relation of socialism and democracy, and the historical development of 
socialist parties. Capitalism, Professor Schumpeter concludes, is unlikely 
ever to recover its former strength, though it may yet have partial revivals. 
Socialism in one form or another is on the way all over the world, and as he 
defines the terms he does not regard socialism and democracy as necessarily 
incompatible—a point on which he cannot resist a neat little dig at Professor 
Jewkes. 

The essence of democracy is, to Professor Schumpeter, the principle of 
competition for the right to govern. Socialism, by his definition, must be 
centralist, which means that he excludes guild socialism, syndicalism, and 
other types. He sees no reason why, a socialist system once established, 
opposing parties should not use it for aims which differ more in emphasis 
than in principle, just as competing parties in most democratic countries 
have used the capitalist order. He does not fall into the error, so common 
among non-socialists, of believing that socialism means the entire suppress- 
ion of the price-mechanism, which is a reasonably satisfactory system and 
which can be controlled and manipulated from the centre. I confess that I 
do not entirely follow his argument concerning the nature of the centre. 
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It may be (presumably must be, since he talks of a Ministry of Production) 
the government, but it need not be the state, a term which he seems to regard 
as applicable only to the capitalist phase of history. Socialism may indeed 
come about by an act of state, but he “sees no inconvenience” in the Marxian 
dogma that where this happens the state itself dies in the act. It is difficult to 
reconcile his playing-down of the state with his insistence on the centralist 
character of true socialism. 

The nationalization measures of the British Government fall well within 
his earlier anticipation of “‘socialist policy before the act”.. There is room, 
he says, for honest difference of opinion whether these measures can be 
called socialist at all. But, he continues, he is “positive that nothing else 
that has been actually done can be so called”. The planning actually carried 
out or projected “has nothing specifically socialist about it unless we adopt 
a definition of socialism that is much too wide to be of any analytic use’. 
Yet a little later he observes that the weakness of the resistance offered to 
the socializing actions of the government is “the writing on the wall—proof 
that the ethos of capitalism has gone”. Although he is scrupulously fair in 
his account of the facts (he carefully distinguishes between acts of socialist 
policy and the temporary restrictions of the post-war period) there seems to 
be an inconsistency here; one is left with the feeling that his definition of 
socialism is too narrow even for himself to apply happily. But in spite of 
some slight doubts which may now be cast upon his definitions the book 
has stood the test of experience well. It remains a penetrating and valuable 
analysis which socialists and conservatives alike may disagree with, but which 
both will benefit from reading. 

One may argue with Professor Schumpeter’s definitions, but one is bound 
to respect them. With Mr. Wilson’s book it is otherwise. When he wrote 
it he must have been, like Alice, in that state of mind where he wanted to 
deny something, only he didn’t know what to deny. So he created for him- 
self a fantasy which he calls socialism, and in this book proceeds to deny it 
with tremendous vigour and emotion and a deal of irrelevant matter. 
Socialism exists for no more than to restrict liberty and sap energy—as, for 
instance, when the employees of nationalized industries became liable to be 
dismissed unless they support the policies of the Labour Party. The rest is 
mainly a statement of the now familiar argument that capitalism was the 
cause rather than the result of the economic expansion of the nineteenth 
century, and is therefore good for us now. Mr. Wilson is an economist of 
standing, and it is a pity that he could not offer us a book more worth 
serious discussion. 

The way of a popularizer is always hard, but Mrs. Williams has travelled 
it well. Her Pelican is one of the best accounts available, in non-technical 
language, of ordinary economics, and if it shows no great originality of 
thought it is because it was not meant to. Her description of a planned 
economy rather overstresses the restrictive side of planning; she makes the 
mistake, which Professor Schumpeter avoids, of identifying planning with 
the relics of wartime regulations and rationing. But that is a minor blemish 
in an otherwise useful introduction for the general reader to a highly 
complicated and controversial field of study. 

T. E. M. McKrrrerick. 
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ATLAS INTERNATIONAL LAROUSSE POLITIQUE ET ECONOMIQUE. With an 
English and Spanish translation. Edited by }EAN CHARDONNET. With a 
Preface by ANDRE S1eGFRIED. (Harrap. {7 75.) 


ie name Larousse is endeared to any one who habitually uses that 
charming and invaluable dictionary, the Petit Larousse. How often and how 
correctly one has prophesied: “You will find it in Larousse’! The inter- 
national atlas, now produced, is worthy of the name it bears. It is a remark- 
able and magnificent production. As designers, makers, and printers of 
maps, the French have few, if any, equals. They know how to combine 
utility with beauty. An atlas, in whatever else it may contain—and this book 
contains much more—must stand or fall by its maps, and in this volume 
they are models of the art of cartography. They are not straightforward 
geographical maps, for the Editor has been exacting in the amount of 
political or economic information to be included in them. For instance, 
if you open at a political map, you will see at a glance the political status of 
the various territories of the world, a skilful use of colour distinguishing 
the sovereign states from overseas territories and colonies, territories under 
trusteeship, protectorates, condominia, the British Commonwealth, the 
French Union, the Indonesian Union, and the ex-Italian colonies. Or, to 
take another instance, you will find a map of south-east Asia showing for 
each territory its share in the world exports of its main products, and the 
territories to which each of its products is exported. The maps are in them- 
selves extremely beautiful, the design, colour, and printing being admirable. 
It is even more remarkable that utility is never sacrificed for beauty or vice 
versa; the detailed information is absolutely and immediately clear, and is 
conveyed by panels, colours, arrows, etc., which enhance, but never over- 
load, the design. (It is a pity that in the maps which cover two pages the 
centre is necessarily obscured by the closeness and strength of the binding.) 

The arrangement of the work is in two parts, the first part containing 
physical and political maps and the second economic. Part | contains three 
physical maps and twenty-six political. The first map of all, that of the 
Northern Hemisphere, shows at once the care with which the work is 
planned. It is, like several other maps in the volume, centred on the Pole, 
whereas the second physical map which contains Europe, Africa, Asia, 
and Australia, and the third, which is of America, are drawn on Mercator’s 
projection. The object is, as the Editor explains, “to correct the wrong 
impression which inevitably arises in the mind of the reader in Northern 
latitudes” from the distortion of the Mercator projection. The first three 
political maps show the political status and systems of government of the 
various territories of the world. The remaining political maps deal, first, 
with France, and then with larger areas which may be said to form political 
entities, e.g. the North Sea, the Mediterranean, south-east Asia, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R. Trade routes have been included in the maps of 
the political section in order not to overload the economic maps. The last 
political map is demographic and shows density of population, occupation, 
and distribution of the chief European commercial languages. 

Admirable though the political section is, the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of the work are to be found in its economic section. There are twenty- 
nine economic maps, and they deal with four subjects: communications, 
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agricultural production, mines and sources of power, including oil and 
hydro-electric power, and industrial production. The amount of information 
provided is extraordinary. One example must suffice to show the conscien- 
tiousness and ingenuity of the editing. In the maps dealing with mines, 
not only are the different minerals indicated, but, by using different colours, 
the exploited mines are distinguished from the unexploited. 

One criticism must be made. Considering the immense amount of labour 
which has been expended on this atlas, the high standard of accuracy in the 
preparation of the maps, and the brilliance of their production, it is aston- 
ishing that the Editor should not have entrusted the English translation 
of the commentaries on and explanations of the maps to someone who knew 
the English language. The English translation is always awkward and often 
simply absurd. For instance here is a sentence in the French version of the 
commentary on Cartes Physiques: 


“Grace a cette configuration, l’Europe est plus qu’aucun autre continent 
pénétrée d’influences occéaniques qui adoucissent son climat, et l’import- 
ance de ses facades maritimes la vouait au grand commerce.” 


This is the English translation: 


“Thanks to this configuration, Europe, more than any other continent, 
is penetrated by oceanic influences which make its climate milder, and the 
importance of its maritime faces extensive commerce.” 


BritIsH Pouitics sINCE 1900. By D. C. SOMERVELL. (Dakers, 266 pp. 155.) 


ec 

A HISTORY of party politics, of the rising and falling of governments 
and the ups and downs of party political opinion in the country” offers 
great opportunities. It can also be a jejune recounting of events and depicting 
of personalities, little more than a chronology together with portraits of the 
chief actors. To make it more than this, to take the opportunity it affords, 
must mean to weigh the social forces operative in the period, to see the 
conflict of ideas they generate, to appreciate the problems of the time and 
the qualities of the men who faced them. The historian must both live the 
events he describes and look at them from above, with the wisdom that 
comes after them, with the discernment to see them as a causal sequence 
and fit them into a more comprehensive body of knowledge. History that 
does this, and it is surely the only real history, is an exciting thing that calls 
for selection, judgment, evaluation, imaginative reconstruction, logical 
arrangement, and a magisterial impartiality. It will relate events to opinions 
and opinions to events, and depict political risings and fallings as an aspect 
of that relationship. And there will be running through it the thread of a 
wider social understanding than could come from the limited period alone 
with which it happens to deal. 

This book contains much wise judgment of men. It would seem to be 
more convincing in this respect the nearer they are to Disraeli and Gladstone 
and the farther they are from Attlee and Churchill. Although it would not 
be unfair to say that its heroes are Baldwin and Churchill and Neville 
Chamberlain, penetrating sketches of the characters of many British political 
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leaders—genrally fair, although perhaps least fair of all to Lloyd George— 
are to be found within its pages. 

The events are there too in succinct and forceful narrative, but their pattern 
is more difficult to find. Perhaps this is because the author has an uncomfort- 
able feeling that events have grown too big to be controlled by the kind of 
men he finds peopling his stage. Although he hints at this feeling, he does 
not examine it or analyse the contrast with the past. Yet here surely and 
without going into the profundities of general history, from which he 
makes a self-denying ordinance, is something which belongs to the subject 
within his own limitations. Nor does he really attempt to discuss a phenom- 
enon so central to his field as the replacement of the Liberal by the Labour 
Party, or another: the changing content of conservatism. He is perhaps 
better, because there enters into his account an element of critical appraise- 
ment, in his description of the first two Labour governments than in his 
narrative of Conservative governments; but there is little in the way of 
estimate of causes. 

Finally, the book might have been written in 1938 or 1939, with, of course, 
the exclusion of the last two chapters, which recount the history of the last 
decade. Churchill would, no doubt, have figured less in the history of the 
period up to that date; otherwise there would seem little to change; and 
certainly it would find more answering chords among the public of that time. 

If there was one principle of foreign policy which the war might be thought 
to have vindicated it was “collective security”. What has the author to say 
about that? “If ever there was a phrase without meaning it was ‘collective 
security’ as opposed to national security under the conditions of the later 
thirties.” There appears to be no mention of Litvinov; the index confirms 
this, and that there is only one reference to Stalin in the whole book. Though 
critical of it, of course, much sympathy is shown to “Munich”; none to 
Czechoslovakia. 

Or, to take another example, is it really possible to believe that the social 
forces confronting one another in the intense drama of which British Politics 
since 1900 is but one scene, but is quite definitely a scene, are understood or 
even glimpsed by anyone who can write of the fascist overthrow of the 
Spanish democratic republic: “It was a part of the left wing insanity of the 
period to pretend, or perhaps really believe, that this was a struggle between 
Darkness and Light. Actually, as a very little research suffices to show, it 
was a struggle between two rival gangs of terrorists whose aims and methods 
were equally abhorrent to British standards.” Nor, it may be added, can a 
book which fails to make it clear that the Spanish struggle between 1936 
and 1939 was an event in British politics, because of its moral impact there, 
claim to give much more than a superficial treatment of its own subject. 


H. R. G. GREAVES. 
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PROBLEMS OF SocrAL Poticy. By RicHarp M. Trrmuss. 596 pp. (H.M.S.O. 
255.) 


Lus is the second volume of the official civil histories of the war. 
Although in essence an introductory volume, it covers an extensive field. 
In discussing the social history of the war, the author points out that “there 
is no single or simple pattern of social policy, but a variegated mosaic of 
services, detailed, dispersed, and complex, all varying in character and 
importance”—and operated too by a vast array of agencies, public and 
private. Moreover, the war served as a gigantic crucible for the social 
services, in which the old patterns were melted down to emerge in new and 
sometimes unrecognizable shapes. A revolution took place in the complex 
field of social administration, the like of which has never been witnessed 
before and the implications of which are still not understood. Mr. Titmuss 
has made a brave job of assimilating the immense amount of relevant 
material, which includes several million departmental files, the records of 
thousands of local authorities, and countless reports, surveys, books, and 
journals. He has pruned down his subject matter to three main themes— 
evacuation, the hospital services, and the care of homeless people—selected 
out of a score or so of important topics. Even so, he has not managed 
completely to prevent his general picture from becoming blurred by a mass 
of detail carefully sifted as it has been. Conscious of the greatness of his theme, 
the author is continually hinting at the great social developments which the 
war mediated rather than bringing them out in their full contours. Yet it is 
churlish to find fault with so valuable and painstaking a history, not the 
least of whose merits is the wealth of material it offers both to the admin- 
istrator who would draw practical lessons from past experience and to the 


theorist who would understand the springs of social action. Where Mr. 
Titmuss has led, others should follow. 


In many respects, the social history of the war ran parallel with military 
events. There is the same story of a bad beginning followed at length by 
a1 successful conclusion; of false anticipations rudely shattered, and of a lack 
of preparedness in certain fields which led to the brink of disaster; followed 
by a long period of struggling improvisation out of which new policies 
gradually emerged. The civilian mind seemed in the initial period even more 
hidebound and devoid of imagination than the military mind. The most 
macabre assumptions about the effect of air raids (a million burial forms 
had been issued to local authorities before the war started) went side by 
side with a strange unawareness of the problems of homeless families which 
destruction (on a minute scale of what had been envisaged) quickly made 
apparent. Generally, Whitehall failed completely to foresee the great social 
problems—affecting in particular the evacuees, the bombed-out, and the 
civilian sick—which war (and its own policies) brought about. Everything 
was made ready to cope with destruction and evacuation on a vast scale— 
but on the assumption that there was no aftermath to be reckoned with, 
no tidying up to be done. The conception of a sudden cataclysm blinded 
officials’ eyes to the real problems of a plodding, laborious struggle. 


“Administration as usual” was the assumption made at the outset of 
war. Relations between Government and local authorities, and among the 
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local authorities themselves, were continued on the usual footing—with 
the result that elaborate problems of financial accounting quickly made 
their appearance. The cost of “normal” local government services in respect 
of evacuees, for instance, had to be recovered from the local authorities 
from whence they emanated. This was burdensome in itself. But further 
difficulty soon arose in distinguishing between “normal” peacetime expen- 
diture and the cost of additional services which war necessitated. Again there 
was the problem of distinguishing effectively between official evacuees 
(whom the Government would help pay for) and unofficial evacuees (whom 
—to start with in particular—it would not) and of separating costs accord- 
ingly. These difficulties were met in the end by the Exchequer (albeit grad- 
ually and reluctantly) accepting a wider measure of financial responsibility 
for the incidental costs of evacuation. But this could not prevent inter- 
authority wrangles from causing a good deal of personal hardship, engender- 
ing much friction, and leading to a waste of official manpower, all of which 
might have been avoided by some sort of financial moratorium at the 
outset of war. It took surprisingly long to appreciate that war is no respecter 
of local government boundaries. 


Time was given to heal the social sores which evacuation partly revealed 
and partly produced. No such respite was available for meeting the urgent 
needs of those made homeless by the blitz of 1940-41. The prior approach 
to this question was governed by ideas culled from the poor law. It was 
assumed that only a small number of the homeless would require official 
accommodation at rest centres; that their _ there would be brief; and 
that the barest standards and furnishings would be appropriate to their needs. 
Even the purchase of blankets had been refused to the L.C.C. by the Treasury 
before war began, with unfortunate results when the air raids started. The 
heavy demand for temporary accommodation and eventual settlement 
coming from all social classes took officialdom by surprise. Other new 
needs—for emergency feeding and financial aid, for the salvaging and storage 
of furniture, for assistance with removals, for the provision of information 
—followed in the wake of the blitz. This time official action was quicker. The 
Treasury attitude was changed from stinginess to generosity almost over- 
night. A special commissioner was appointed to tackle the needs of London’s 
homeless, and an essential minimum of co-ordination was enforced between 
the local authorities of the region. A — array of new services grew up 
to cope with these multifarious needs. The crisis was overcome. But had it 
not been for the splendid services eat by voluntary agencies (and by 
private individuals) during the first weeks of attack, and for the fortuitous 
switching of the German assault, it is doubtful whether it would have been 
met in time. 


All these groping improv isations flowered forth in due course into an 
impressive array of new services. By the time the flying-bomb menace 
made its appearance, the post-raid services had been placed on a competent 
and humane basis, with well-equipped rest centres, a competent billeting 
system, and good facilities for the provision of food, finance, and inform- 
ation. By then, the evacuation scheme had largely changed its character. 
Fortunately, if fortuitously, it had become a means of looking after a large 
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number of urban children whose home life had in various ways been dis- 
rupted by war. Its welfare aspects were greatly improved. The evacuee 
hostels, for instance (at first described invidiously as “‘for problem children”’), 
had greatly improved. Most important of all, the human factor—the atten- 
tion to individual needs—was being cultivated for the first time in most 
fields of public service. A new spirit informed the directives of Government 
departments, permeated the offices of the Assistance Board, and showed 
itself in the widespread appointment of welfare officers to shelters, hostels, 
rest centres, and other institutions. It was in the years after 1940 that the 
dying embers of the poor law were raked out, and the fires of Welfare kindled. 


Some serious errors of social policy continued throughout the war. 
The worst initial blunder of all—certainly the one which caused most 
hardship—was the brusque expulsion of civilian patients from 140,000 
hospital beds in anticipation of air raid casualties. When the casualties 
occurred (a year later) their demand on hospital space never exceeded 
7,380 beds. Perhaps the strategic miscalculation was excusable; but this step 
created problems which were never fully solved. The voluntary hospitals 
in particular established a vested interest in keeping beds vacant for an 
emergency which impeded the proper treatment of civilians for the rest of 
the war. The Government subsidy enabled them to turn their pre-war 
deficit into a wartime surplus, and as late as 1944 their spoksemen pleaded 
financial reasons in opposing a cut in their quota of “‘reserved” beds. Wartime 
experience in fact furnishes abundant evidence of the desirability of a unified 
hospital service—even though the precise form that service has taken is 
open to criticism. 


This review has looked at only a corner of the canvas which Mr. Titmuss 
has sketched. He is always fair and judicious—as for instance, when he is 
considering the reasons for the improvement of the nation’s health in the 
face of many adverse factors. If some questions (such as this one) remain 
something of a mystery, at least the author has cleared an enormous area 
of ground for further explorations. 

PETER SELF. 
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Lasour RELATIONS IN LONDON TRANsporT. By H. A. CLEGG (Blackwell. 
188 pp. 155.) 


HE war, the nationalization of the basic industries, and the maintenance 
of full employment have all focused new attention on every aspect of 
industrial relations. The universities, which up to recent years paid only 
scant attention to industrial relations, are now taking a much more active 
interest in this field. A considerable amount of research is going on, but as 
yet the study of industrial relations in British universities is not dignified as 
a separate branch of learning; if it is pursued at all, it is usually as a branch of 
economics or politics. Whether industrial relations ever should be treated as 
a field of study in its own right is a controversial question, and there is much 
to be said for the view that the subject should be approached via the long- 
established branches of academic study. In the United States, where univer- 
sities are less bound by traditional academic categories, the study of industrial 
relations has become one of major importance at most of the larger institu- 
tions. 

Essential to the study of industrial relations is an adequate body of 
knowledge, and towards building this up Mr. H. A. Clegg, research student 
and now Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford, has made a valuable contribu- 
tion with his book, Labour Relations in London Transport. Incidentally, Oxford 
is a university where Professor Cole has done much to keep alive an interest 
in industrial relations. 

Mr. Clegg made this study of labour relations in London Transport “in 
the belief that they have an importance of their own, and in the hope that 
such an attempt may help to throw light upon the larger subject of labour 


relations in nationalized industry”, passenger transport in London having 
been at least quasi-nationalized since 1933. After a careful appraisal of the 
history of industrial relations in London Transport, Mr. Clegg concludes that 
public control has led neither to the severe deterioration in relations between 
management and men, as forecast by the opponents of the London Passenger 
Transport Act, nor has it fulfilled the exaggerated claims of some of those 
who saw in it an answer to all the workers’ hopes. 


This conclusion, however unsatisfactory it may be to extremists on either 
side, is important, for it indicates that we should not expect vast changesi n 
industrial relations as an immediate consequence of nationalization. This 
book shows that good labour relations are only incidentally connected with 
the ownership of industry. A change in ownership from private to public 
may affect industrial relations for better or worse, or, as in the case of London 
Transport, make practically no difference. The best that nationalization can 
do is to make a break with the past that may permit the inauguration of better 
industrial relations in the future. The mining industry is a good example 
where such a surgical operation was absolutely essential before industrial 
relations could be improved. However, where changes in industrial rela- 
tions can be attributed to changes in ownership in one industry, these cannot 
be taken as proof that a change in ownership in the case of another industry 
will have the same effect; far too many other factors have to be taken into 
account. 


Nationalized industries, as Mr. Clegg points out, have not unlimited 
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resources at their disposal from which improvements in working conditions 
can be made. Moreover, “If charges are raised to finance improvements for 
the staff of public monopolies a serious moral problem is raised. Is the 
management of such a monopoly justified in improving its relations with its 
own workers at the expense of other workers who pay the charges? Even if 
improvements are financed by increased efficiency, has not the public an 
equal right to share in the benefits from the efficiency of a public concern?” 
The clash between producer and consumer interest at once becomes much 
more obvious when an industry is placed under public ownership, and raises 
serious problems for the trade unions. 


Although the conclusions drawn by Mr. Clegg are the most interesting 
part of the book, he gives a valuable analysis of the negotiating machinery 
and wages structure operative in London Transport. His account of the 1937 
Coronation Strike—the largest stoppage in the history of London Transport 
since 1933—is extremely lucid. Disentangling the threads of this complex 
event, Mr. Clegg shows how internal union politics, personalities, and 
external factors interact and influence industrial relations. 

B. C. Roserts. 


Europe IN Decay. By Proressor L. B. NAMIER (Macmillan. 312 pp. 16s5.). 


‘Iwo years ago, Professor Namier published his Diplomatic Prelude, 1938- 
1939, in which he collected a number of essays and reviews that he had 


previously written on books concerning that period. Since then there has 
been a flood of memoirs and official documents, and he has once more 
collected his essays on fifteen of them to form the second volume, which he 
calls Europe in Decay: A Study in Disintegration, 1936-1940. In a Preface to 
the new volume, he promises one day to re-write Diplomatic Prelude when 
most of the important collections of documents about the pre-war period 
have been published. Until then he will continue to analyse the relevant 
volumes as they appear, and to publish them in what must inevitably be 
somewhat haphazard collections. When his final analysis is published, it 
should provide a reliable and definitive guide to the tortuous history of those 
years. Meanwhile, the reader must be content with his sketches for the final 
portrait of Europe before the war—sketches which are more revealing than 
many other ostensibly more finished works. 

A sketch is perhaps the wrong simile, for Professor Namier’s technique is 
essentially three-dimensional. He analyses the memoirs of some of the chief 
actors and the documents from various capitals, so that the European scene 
is seen in the round—successively from Paris, Rome, London, Berlin, 
Prague, Warsaw, and Moscow. What one man says reveals what the other 
concealed or did not know. To this composite picture Professor Namier 
brings an acute judgment of the motives of men, trained political analysis, 
and an astonishing knowledge of the period, down to exact dates and hours, 
so that in a period when the destiny of nations was changed in a matter of 
hours, he is able to compare and sometimes correct the dates given by less 
exact writers in their memoirs. 
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Europe in Decay opens with essays on four French memoirs or diaries. 
The decay of his title he finds particularly virulent in France, and he has few 
kind words to say for the four writers under examination: Pierre-Ettienne 
Flandin (French Policy, 1919-1940), Paul Reynaud (La France a sauve 
Europe), Georges Bonnet (Fin d’une Europe), and Paul Baudouin (Private 
Diaries, March 1940 to January 1941). But he has great sympathy for 
France. He says: “Had France had a different neighbour in the East, she 
would have settled down to a peaceful existence rendered glorious by un- 
diminished cultural achievements. Circumstances forced her into the war of 
1914, and next thrust on her a pre-eminence and a burden greater than she 
could bear. To abdicate would not even have been safe. She had therefore to 
carry on, against her deepest inclination. Hence the contradictions and chaos. 
And there is a great deal to be said in defence of the French statesmen and 
generals of the inter-war period, but on a plane different from that on which 
most of them choose to argue their case.”” M. Reynaud alone emerges with 
some credit. ““M. Reynaud had a strong case and a good cause; but by a 
wrong approach and presentation he has in his book deprived his person and 
record of the tragic greatness which could have been theirs.” 

The searchlight of Professor Namier’s analysis then shifts to Rome, 
through Ciano’s diary for the years 1937-8, and an account by Professor 
Mario Toscano of the Pact of Steel between Germany and Italy. From Rome, 
he moves to London, where he considers successively Winston Churchill’s 
The Second World War; The Gathering Storm and the volume of Documents on 
British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939, which takes the story from the German 
annexation of Austria to the decision to send the Runciman mission to 
Czechoslovakia. Mr. Churchill is seen as the one leader in the West whom 
the decay had not touched. 

The book ends with an analysis of the Anglo-French-Russian negotiations 
in 1939, based on a number of memoirs and documents that have been 
published since Professor Namier first attempted to unravel this story in 
his Diplomatic Prelude. \t is followed by an account of Nazi-Soviet Relations 
during 1939-41, based on the documents published by the American State 
Department. In both these essays, he attempts once more to reach the truth 
of the puzzle of Russian motives and actions during that fateful summer, 
when each move towards the Western Allies was counterbalanced by an 
almost simultaneous move towards Hitler. In spite of the greater wealth of 
evidence available since his last book was published, Professor Namier still 
concludes that it is impossible to determine just when Stalin decided to make 
his peace with Hitler. In an appendix to the book, he publishes a letter he 
received in 1944 from President BeneS, enclosing the state documents on the 
negotiations between Poland and Czechoslovakia in 1939 over the cession of 
Teschen. 

ANNE WHYTE. 
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Joun Burns: Lasour’s Lost Leaper. By WititAM Kent. (Williams e& 
Norgate. 255.) 


Jous Burns suffers from being one of the many labour leaders who have 
come down to history pinned by a biting disapprobation from Mrs. Webb. 
On the whole, Mrs. Webb’s major denunciations have been accepted by 
posterity, with the possible exception of her opinion of Keir Hardie. More 
and more the present writer comes to the conclusion that, except when the 
object of judgment belonged to the upper middle classes, Mrs. Webb was 
usually wrong. 

To justify John Burns, however, would not be easy if only because of 
the long period he spent as an extinct volcano on the edges of the British 
labour movement. His survival and his obvious unimportance, combined 
with his personal and usually harmless vanity, brought him a tolerant but 
continuing contempt. Nor was Burns’ judgment, which had failed to see the 
potentialities of the new Labour Party—a comprehensible if pardonable 
failure of hope in the Indian summer of Edwardian reforming liberalism— 
anything but a source of condemnation. Yet that Burns resigned with Morley 
over the 1914 war—a more spectacular act than almost anything in the 
career of MacDonald—was never appreciated or understood, for, curiously 
enough, he did so at precisely the moment when the publicity value of his 
action was at its least. This was perhaps the one instance in the first 50 years 
of Burns’s career in which his grasp of the moment and of opportunity 
failed him: a short delay would have done wonders. 

Nor have Burns’s Sa gt been very impressive. Mr. Arthur Grubb 
in 1908 published The Life History of the Rt. Hon. John Burns, P.C., M.P.: 
From Candle Factory to British Cabinet. This had a naive and touchingly moral 
value, but alas! it was a portrait of a saint and not of a singularly vain and 
pugnacious labour leader, and of a saint who has succeeded primarily by’the 
application of virtues most normally associated with /aissey-faire capitalism. 
Professor Cole, in a Fabian Tract, did a great deal better, as one would of 
course expect, and provided the one useful account of Burns’s career avail- 
able, but inevitably his space was limited and the record was mainly one of 
straightforward fact. 

Now, however, in this expensive 25s. volume one might hope to find a 
life of Burns which, taking advantage of at least some access to his diaries, 
would tell the story of an expatriate Scots labouring family in London, 
and of its engineer son who was the devoted servant of Battersea, involved 
in the heart—though not at the head—of the most melodramatic strike in 
British history, the first fully work-class politician in any cabinet, and a man 
whose last years provided a protracted and trivial history of bibliolatry and 
decline. All this we might have expected to have set against the background 
of social and industrial history over some eighty years of vital change; 
and we might have learned of his relation with the T.U.C., of the extent to 
which he was dominated by his permanent officials, of his failure to make 
a come-back in 1918. In fact, there is nothing of the sort in this laborious 
volume. 

Mr. Kent has written a remarkably odd book, and, what is worse, written 
it with the best will in the world and with great complacency. Burns, he 
asserts, felt on meeting Mr. Kent, rich in his reputation as a London anti- 
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quarian, that at last he had “found his Boswell”. The Boswell, however, 
has interpreted his duties in what are perhaps the appropriate antiquarian 
terms of seizing on each incident in Burns’s life, doubting it, reviewing or 
“re-storing” it, and failing altogether to stand back and try to make sense 
of this man who was a portent of something new: the British worker in 
person taking his place in the centre of British politics. 

The book is full of Mr. Kent’s copious and extremely orthodox know- 
ledge of English literature and anecdotal reference. If possible, a thing is 
not referred to by name, but by some circumlocution from the better-known 
English classics. Perhaps the style can most clearly be seen in a quotation 
which I do not expect readers of this review will believe is representative, 
but which in fact is no different from hundreds of others. “These were the 
days,” Mr. Kent writes, ““when what Burke had called, a hundred years 
earlier, ‘the swinish multitude’ were getting out of hand. The twin tyrants, 
bread and cheese, as Professor Seccombe called them, drove men to desper- 
ation. The workless and the needy thronged the streets of London and Burns 
staged demonstrations of destitution to arouse the public conscience. It was 
no use following the practice of Podsnap and sweeping all the misery behind, 
when it was so often in front of you in the City streets. These vast process- 
ions of unemployed—‘of the unwanted and starving army of /aissez-faire 
capital’, to quote A. B. Bryant—were distressing to the complacency of the 
West End and harrowing to sensitive souls like William Morris, ‘looking, 
in his blue serge reefer jacket, like a cross between a farmer and a sea captain’. 
His ‘proletarian prototype’, John Burns, very likely adopted the garb that 
with him also became characteristic in imitation of the artist, poet and crafts- 
man of the social revolution.” 

But the most regrettable thing is not the style, but the content. Most of 
the dates, most of the facts (including some dates and some facts not hitherto 
known) are here. Mr. Kent, however, presents no clear view of Burns’s 
development in time as a man in a world of rapidly changing and devel- 
oping political substance. He seems extraordinarily ignorant and uninter- 
ested in the history of the British labour movement. What is more he can 
tell us little that is new about what is perhaps the most obscure portion of 
Burns’s career, the period of his governmental office and resignation. 

One regrets having to condemn the book into which so much hard work 
and sincere purpose has clearly gone, but the definitive life of Burns is not 
yet written, and until it is written a significant portion of modern history 


will remain obscure. 
DonALD G. MACRAE, 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sruptgs IN REvoturTion. By E. H. Carr. (Macmillan. 227 pp. 95. 6d.) 


Unie most collections of articles originally written as independent 
entities for different newspapers, Professor Carr’s book has a real unity. It is 
a study of the evolution of the theory of European revolutionary socialism 
from Saint-Simon to Lenin and Stalin. It is a book well worth reading with 
meditative care. The essays on Saint-Simon, Proudhon, Herzen, Lassalle, 
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and Plekhanov are admirable, written with all Professor Carr’s vigour, 
precision, and grace. In the essay on Sorel and in those which deal with 
more contemporary figures and ideologies there is also much brilliance and 
wisdom, but a congenital defect in his historical and political vision here 
becomes more obvious and has more disastrous effects. Professor Carr has 
always been allergic to ideals, or rather to ideals which their owners are not 
prepared to enforce on other people by guns, bombs, guillotines, gallows, 
and concentration camps. This distorts his vision of European socialism, 
since today he views it through the eyes or glare of Russian communism. 


THe MEANING OF Democracy. By Ivor Brown. (Duckworth. 176 pp. 
75. 6d.) 

THE PRINCIPLES OF PARLIAMENTARY Democracy. (Falcon Press. 71 pp. 
55.) 

SWITZERLAND: A Democratic Way oF Lire. By ANDRE SIEGFRIED. (Cape. 


223 pp. 125. 6d.) 


HE student of democray, whatever his age, grade, or object, can learn 
a good deal from these three books. The first two are obviously written for 
the “ordinary man” whose knowledge of history and political theory is 
limited. But the “‘advanced student”, who takes the postulates and axioms 
of contemporary political ideologies for granted, might do worse than follow 
carefully Mr. Brown’s and Dr. Joad’s elementary analysis of democracy. 
For it is salutary from time to time to reconsider one’s postulates and 
axioms. Mr. Brown is particularly helpful from this point of view. For he 
starts from the accepted definitions of the nature and objects of democracy 
and subjects the abstract ideas involved in such definitions to a rigorous 


analysis. He thus forces the democrat to face the question what he really 
means by liberty, equality, etc. Having done that and cleared both the 
ground and our minds, he examines some of the major problems of how to 
translate democratic ideals into democratic practice in the modern world. 
It is a stimulating and honest little book. Dr. Joad’s method is different. 


“< 


He defines democracy as meaning “that power should rest with the people 
and that the people, therefore, should rule”, and then considers six prin- 
ciples which, he considers, either contribute or flow from “this fundamental 
meaning of democracy”. M. Siegfried’s book is of a very different kind 
but anyone who reads it immediately after Mr. Brown and Dr. Joad will 
find that it gains in value from the prologue which they supply. M. Siegfried 
gives us an extremely intelligent description of Swiss democracy from every 
angle, social, political, economic, and religious. It is written with great 
knowle lge, skill, and sympathy, but he is too sound and honest an observer 
to see only the rosy side and to omit the dark spots and doubtful shadows. 
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